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100,000 RABBITS 


HE Game Commission is expanding its rabbit trapping and transfer program as much 

as possible. A goal of 100,000 cottontail rabbits a year has been mentioned. While 
this may seem a rather high objective it is believed that with proper cooperation on the 
part of sportsmen, farmers, boy scouts, game protectors and all interested parties, the at- 
tainment of this goal is not impossible. Remember more than 40,000 rabbits were trapped 
and transferred to open hunting grounds last winter. 


It is not too early to begin making plans for extensive rabbit trapping this winter. 
Game protectors have already been instructed to thoroughly check their traps, crates 
and other necessary equipment so they will be fully prepared to start operations imme- 
diately after the close of the small game season on November 30. 


If any of the trapping agents previously appointed by the Commission have trapping 
equipment now in their possession, it should be reported to the nearest game protector. 
Should this equipment be in need of repairs or painting, the game protector will take 
immediate steps to put it into condition for use when the program again gets under way. 

To assist in the program, the Commission appoints agents to trap rabbits on the 
following basis: 

Class “A” permits are issued to sportsmen, deputy game protectors and other persons 
who are willing to trap game voluntarily and to whom no compensation is made. 


Class “B” permits are issued to sportsmen, deputy game protectors, Boy Scouts, Future 
Farmers of America and other youth groups to trap rabbits at the rate of fifty cents (50c) 
per head if the Commission’s traps are used, and sixty cents (60c) per head if such groups 
construct their own traps. 

If any sportsmen or other individuals are interested, they are urged to apply at once 
for further information to their local game protector, through whom these agents are 
appointed. The game protector will instruct agents in methods of rabbit trapping, sup- 
ply the traps, arrange for the collection of trapped rabbits and the maintenance of 
necessary records so that the proper reports of trapping activities can be made by the 
agent to the officer. Trapped rabbits are usually released in the district in which they 
are taken, provided they can be removed a sufficient distance to avoid the possibility of 
the animals returning to their original habitat. 


A contractor is now busily engaged in constructing 5,000 rabbit traps and 500 carrying 
crates, which should be available for the coming trapping season. These traps and crates, 
in addition to the thousands already in possession of game protectors, should be sufficient 
to supply this winter’s needs. 


Trapping agents made a commendable record last year when more than 40,000 cotton- 
tails were trapped and transferred to open hunting grounds. This excellent record was 
set despite the fact that operations were carried on with reduced personnel, which was at 
its lowest ebb because of the absence of many young men in the armed forces. Many of 
these veterams, who were experienced trapping agents, are returning from war service, thus 
making a valuable contribution to the force of agents upon whom the Commission shall 
depend for increased rabbit trapping operations this winter. In addition, new agents who 
required instructions in the past several winters will now profit by their experience to 
the extent that increased success in the trapping and removal of rabbits to open hunting 
territory can reasonably be expected in 1945-46. 

Game protectors who have been in military service are being discharged weekly and 
are being restored to their former positions just as rapidly as they offer themselves for 
duty. Many of these veterans are experienced in game trapping, and their help, with 
that of other trappers of wild game who are gradually returning from military duty, should 
be of substantial assistance in expanding the program. 

Regardless of the fact that thousands of rabbits have already been trapped and re- 
moved from restricted areas, there undoubtedly are tens of thousands native cottontails 
remaining in areas closed to hunting, such as cities, boroughs, parks, vegetable gardens, 
institutional grounds, water sheds, tree nurseries and young orchards.. Most of these 
areas offer excellent opportunities for removing rabbits to open hunting grounds. 

Native rabbit stock is much more preferable to rabbits imported from western states. 
All Pennsylvania sportsmen should get solidly behind the rabbit transfer program, as it 


offers excellent possibilities for better rabbit hunting in every section of the Common- 
wealth, 


Editor’s Note—We have placed the above, which is obviously not editorial, on this page 
because of its tremendous importance. Get behind the live game trapping program and 
watch your game bag increase annually, 
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Long Hollow, in the Hammersly section of Potter County, from a paintng by Art Henze, Pittsburgh. 
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HOW TO RUN A DEER CAMP 


HE other day Donald M. McNeil, Traffic 

Manager of the City of Pittsburgh, sent 
us the rules and regulations of the Splash 
Dam Camp which are so complete as to 
detail that we thought we’d pass them along. 

Prior to last year the camp paid $1.00 per 
day for lodging, but the owner of the hunt- 
ing lodge they used requested them to rent 
it outright last season, which they did. It 
cost $125, which included wood and coal for 
the fires, furniture, beds and bedclothing. 

As a result, 13 of the members were as- 
sessed $10.00 to defray rental expenses, while 
those in the service and the Junior members 
were charged $1.00 for each day they re- 
mained in camp. 

In addition $10.00 per man was assessed for 
food, with the understanding that all monies 
left over would be refunded, pro-rated ac- 
cording to the number of days in camp. The 
chores prepared by the stewards, with their 
brief descriptions follow. Each man was 
respectfully requested to perform his chores 
faithfully. 

Director of the Hunt—A Director of Hunt 
was appointed each day. His responsibilities 
were to plan and direct the hunting activities 
of the camp for that day with authority to 
appoint his own assistant to aid in spacing 
the drivers and watchers. All members of 
the party were requested to cooperate in 
the manner in which he planned the hunt. 
However, if any member desired to hunt in 
a different manner, he was instructed to so 
notify the Director prior to the start of the 
hunt so that plans could be made accordingly. 

Chef—A Chef was appointed to cook each 
meal, the menus being furnished him by a 
Food Committee. He had to have breakfast 
ready for serving at 6:45 am., dinner not 
later than 6:30 p.m. He was in complete 
charge of the kitchen, and all other members 
except the Assistant Chef were requested not 
to use the kitchen. 

Assistant Chef—The Assistant Chef’s duties 
were simply to cooperate with and assist the 
Chef during the preparation of the meal. 

Lunch Man—The Lunch Man was charged 
with the preparation of lunches for all mem- 
bers of the party for a particular day. He 
had all lunches prepared as outlined by the 
Food Committee ready for distribution to 
other members of the party not later than 
7:15 a.m. Members were requested prior to 
their retiring the evening before to indicate, 
on forms provided, their desires for lunch 
the following day to avoid delays in the 
preparation thereof. 

Orderly—An Orderly was assigned each 
day to make beds, and to sweep and clean 
the first and second floors of the building 
immediately following breakfast. The mem- 
bers were requested, after breakfast, to 
vacate the bedroom quarters as soon as pos- 
sible, so he could perform his duties 
promptly. On days when the camp was 
fully occupied, one man was assigned to 
the first floor and one to the second floor. 

Kitchen Police—Two K. P.’s were assigned 
to duty at the same time. They were charged 
with the removal of dishes immediately 





following the meal and the washing of all 
pots, pans and dishes. 

Water Man—The duty of this individual 
was to keep water adequately supplied in 
the hunting lodge at all times. 

Wood Chopper—This man was charged 
with chopping whatever wood was necessary, 
keeping an ‘adequate supply in the kitchen 
and the dining room, and seeing to it that 
the fire was burning in the dining room 
constantly so the camp was heated com- 
fortably. 

Lamp Man—The Lamp Man was charged 
with keeping the lamps in proper operating 
condition. He had to keep them adequately 
filled with oil, cleaned, etc. If the camp 
was fortunate in having an electric power 
generator to furnish light, he was expected 
to see that this machine was in good operat- 
ing condition and well supplied with fuel 
and oil. 

Marketer—The duties of this man were to 
do whatever shopping was necessary for the 
provisions needed in camp. The requisitions 
for provisions and the money for purchasing 
them was furnished by the Food Committee. 

The group was in camp eight days and if 
they didn’t kill a deer, they certainly didn't 
starve judging from the following menu. 
And we publish it with misgivings, knowing 
full well that certain wives of certain mem- 
bers will be appalled at the culinary tastes 
of their men-folks when they are “on the 
loose.” This is particularly true of break- 
fast. But that’s the outdoors for you. And 
its tops provided a fellow don’t underestimate 
his physical propensities and try to beat 
everyone else to the top of the mountain 
afterward. A middle-aged man just can’t 
do it and be comfortable—if he lives through 
it. 


Illustration by Jacob Bates Abbott 


Thursday—Breakfast consisted of tomato 
juice, cold cereal, ham and eggs and the 
old standbys included in every breakfast, 
toast and beverage. Lunch was the same 
every day, namely two sandwiches, an apple 
and cookies to each man. For dinner the 
men had loin chops, boiled potatoes, corn, 
pie, and the inevitable beverage. 

Friday—Breakfast—Grapefruit juice, hot 
cereal, hotcakes and sausage. Dinner—Pork 
roast (spare ribs and fish), sauerkraut, 
mashed potatoes, green beans, cake. 

Saturday—Breakfast —tomato juice, cold 
cereal, bacon and eggs. Dinner—Steak, fried 
potatoes, peas, pie. 

Sunday’s late breakfast included grapefruit 
juice, hot cereal, ham and eggs, and fried 
potatoes. Because breakfast was served late 
and a dinner of fried chicken, mashed pota- 
toes, lima beans, cake and peaches was served 
early, there was no lunch on Sunday. 

Monday — Breakfast — tomato juice, cold 
cereal, hot cakes and sausage. Dinner— 
Pork loin roast, mashed potatoes, stewed 
tomatoes, applesauce and pie. 

Tuesday—Breakfast—grapefruit juice, hot 
cereal, bacon and eggs. Dinner—roast beef, 
browned potatoes, corn, cole slaw and cake. 

Wednesday—Breakfast—tomato juice, cold 
cereal, ham and eggs. Dinner—Pork chops, 
mashed potatoes, lima beans, applesauce, 
cookies and pineapples. 

Thursday —Breakfast— tomato or fruit 
juice, hot cereal, hot cakes and sausage. 
Dinner—Meat (chef’s choice), boiled pota- 
toes, corn, and cookies, 
















































































A chef was appointed each day. 
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[*: in the last several years, you have had any contact with 
Game Protectors, Game Commissioners, sportsmen, farmers or 
books and pamphlets on wildlife, you have heard more than once 
the dread name PREDATOR. At the door of this monster is laid 
practically everything that annoys the farmer or upland game 
hunter. Grouse, quail and pheasants are scarce; rabbits (outside 
of victory gardens) have vanished from the countryside; hens are 
not laying; cows have gone dry; the price of feed is skyrocketing; 
the pump won’t work and taxes are high. Wow! A roar goes 
up from a thousand indignant throats. A yell for the blood of 
foxes, weasels, hawks and owls. “Kill them all! They’ve eaten 
all the grouse, pheasants, hens and ducks that I wanted to kill 
myself!” 

Now, before dealing with four-footed and winged marauders, 
let’s take a look at man’s record, for home sapiens is, of course, the 
super-predator of all time. Any self-respecting mink, fox or 
weasel would step aside with becoming modesty before the 
achievements of man in the department of predation. 

Without touching on his appalling waste of such gifts of nature 
as timber, oil, coal, iron and other resources, shall we inspect his 
activities among his lesser brethren? Since coming to this country 
he has, chiefly in the last hundred years, slaughtered to the point 
of extermination: 40 or 50 million bison; about the same number of 
pronghorns; all the eastern woodland caribou south of the 
St. Lawrence; 5 to 10 million fur seals and sea lions; two or 
three hundred thousand sea otters and a couple of billion (all there 
were) passenger pigeons and eskimo curlews. This gentle play- 
fulness touches only on man’s relations with his bird and animal 
neighbors. What he is capable of when he really gets started in 
the extermination business is shown in Belsen, Buchenwald, Hiro- 
shimo and Nagasaki. 

What is a predatory animal or bird anyway? Well, in its com- 
mon usage, anything that interferes with or takes something that 
man wants for himself. The “savage” beast or bird of prey hunts, 
with one theoretical exception, for just about the same reason 
that man does—to get something to eat. The above-mentioned 
exception is that the fox or goshawk is possibly unaware of 
deriving any recreational value from his hunting. A gunner who 
has, armed with a weapon capable of killing a grizzly bear, 
heroically blasted the life out of a fierce cottontail, is properly 
indignant when he later finds’ the remains of a rabbit which has 
been killed and partly eaten by a sly, cruel fox, armed only 
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THIS PREDATOR 


By JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


with his wits, teeth and toenails. For another example of clear 
thinking along these lines bend your mental powers on the 
following bit of logic: men like to kill grouse; goshawks like to 
kill grouse; so, in his infinite wisdom man kills the goshawks so 
that they cannot kill the grouse, and—then kills the grouse, 
Thus destroying both species. Human nature, you say? Oh, 
sure. 

All the difficulties that we experience with the wildfolk are the 
direct results of our intereference with Nature’s scheme of bal- 
ance. Granted that we cannot move into a country overrun 
with game without clashing with the native inhabitants. So 
what? So we move in, and proceed to kill all the game we like 
to eat or whose furs and feathers we like to wear and then, when 
we have some trouble in finding a grouse to knock off for the 
five o’clock snack, we begin moaning and groaning about how the 
bobcats and foxes have killed off all the birds. Remember, those 
bobcats and foxes were here for several thousand years before we 
came—and were eating al] that time; that we found, when we 
arrived on these shores, a few hundreds of million birds still 
around. Those wicked predators had not exterminated them in 
countless centuries. Again, so what? Why, so we kill them and, 
righteously indignant at their amazing scarcity, begin to “control” 
(or kill) the bears, foxes, wolves, coyotes, lynxes, cougars and 
lesser fry because they were killing “our” game or interfering 
with our sport. 

Other exceptionally rational thinkers are the men who inex- 
pertly manage farms with poorly-protected poultry yards in 
country where foxes, skunks and wildcats have roamed for cen- 
turies and who then roar with fury when they find wandering 
chickens and ducklings nipped off in their youth. Equally 
perspicacious are the western stockmen who proceed to harbor 
a couple of thousand sheep on some foothill range—the natural 
home for generations of mountain lions, coyotes and cats. To 
hear their lobbying howls for the Fish & Wildlife Service to 
poison these rascals you would think that they had never read 
“Red Riding Hood.” It apparently had never entered their minds 
that their little lambs might not be safe. As well shove a couple 
of plates of mutton chops through the wire of a concentration camp 
and then cry out to heaven when you returned to find them eaten. 

Accurate studies of the life histcries of foxes, with special 
emphasis on their food, have been made in recent years in New 
York, New England, Virginia and the midwest. And if you 
think that reynard’s diet consists chiefly of chicken, grouse and 
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pheasant, you are in for a shock. Examinations showed that, 
year in, year out, mice and rabbits were his principal food items; 
after these, fruit and insects were most frequently taken. Poultry 
and game birds occurred in a relatively small number of specimens. 
These examinations were made in all seasons of the year and, in 
New York state, over a period of twelve years (Seagears, 1944). 
No doubt a fox may prefer a tender grouse for breakfast—but— 
mice cannot fly and are far more abundant. Foxes kill some 
game and poultry, and probably always will; but they mostly take 
that food most easily obtained, just as man does. Absurdly inac- 
curate statements about the fox’s diet are made, usually because 
some energetic, yet uninformed individual finds, in some restricted 
locality, evidences of reynard’s depredations on the local poultry 
farm or pheasantry. A great hue and cry is made, which the 
neighborhood papers make much of. 

Last May one of our sovereign sister states came out with an 
impressive two-page document, headed: 


“OFFICIAL RELEASE OF THE STATE FISH AND GAME 
COMMISSION 
Release P.M. Newspapers 
Thursday, May 31. 

to the effect that “. . Bre’r Fox . far from being a 
brother . . . is Enemy No. 1 of the man who hunts with gun and 
dogs . . .” The aroused Commission, blandly overlooking plenty 
of two-legged Enemies No. 1 of sportsmen, further importantly 
proclaims for newspaper consumption: “. . . a total of 551 foxes 
were taken by an aroused, well-coached and intelligent 
countryside . . rabbits, pheasants, squirrels, groundhogs, quails, 
ducks, eggs and vegetable matter (What! No pigs, sheep nor 
cattle?) were littered around entrances to dens .. . this 
county’s campaign should be an eye-opener to the entire State 

. etc, etc.” Looks as if foxes, not mosquitos, were taking 
over the countryside. “Lay that Flit-gun down, brother, we’re 
going fox-hunting!” 

Because he has a very happy style of writing on the subject, I 
would like to quote Clayton B. Seagears (in “The Fox in New 
York,” 1944) on fox hunting: 

“Any stimulant which takes mankind outdoors and sets him 
to walking on the good earth with a lilt to his step and a lift to 
his thoughts is very fine medicine. Br’er Fox has been big 
medicine for a long, long time. This vulpine bottle of beef, iron 
and wine has what it takes to oust a man from his chair not only 
when the weather is fair but when it is extremely foul. That’s 
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probably why writers use the adjective seasoned when describing 
fox hunters, 

A fox is equipped with a very warm pair of pants to which 
Nature has attached a highly efficient muff. The fox needs these 
items because, when pursued, he is apt to seek out the highest, 
toughest, windiest and nastiest crag on the horizon . . . Fox 
hunters . . must go where the fox goes and they usually do. 
As a result some of the world’s greatest appetites are possessed by 
fox hunters. The medicine is that good . . .” 

Save for scattered local exceptions, small game scarcity is 
seldom attributable to over-abundance of foxes, wildcats, weasels, 
hawks or owls. The shoe is more often on the other foot. The 
density of small rodent population generally controls the numbers 
of meat-eaters. Thus Seton, in “Life Histories of Northern Ani- 
mals,” says: “. . . abundance of rabbits is accompanied by an 
abundance of birds and beasts that prey upon them; and yet 
(MARK THIS!) the destruction by these enemies makes no per- 
ceptible difference . . : 

Now, let me gently drop the word “weasel” into this discussion. 
Who ever heard a good word for this sleek little engine of 
destruction? Just ask someone. Well, if I can be heard above 
the wild chorus of indigant “Nays,” let me say that a weasel is 
the most perfected and efficient mouse and rat trap ever devised. 
A couple of weasels around a farm will clean out the rat and 
mousé population and put dollars and cents into the farmer’s pocket 
by destroying these pests. If there are vermin in the animal 
world (which may be doubtful for probably all species of wild- 
life have their specialized jobs in the great Natural Scheme), field 
and house mice, cotton and brown rats would certainly get the 
official nod in the East. Outside of destructive insects these 
rodents cause more damage to the householders’ and farmers’ 
provisions and crops than any other agents of the wild. In 1938 
we were living in an old house (part of it had been an inn before 
the Revolution) seventeen miles outside Philadelphia. The place 
had a small stream on it, several gardens and some of the biggest 
rats I’ve ever seen. Disused kennels on adjoining land had at- 
tracted them. In spring and summer it was not so bad—the rats 
stayed outside most of the time; but in winter they really took 
over the house. One couple of rodent newlyweds chose the 
sound-box of a grand piano as a homesite and six young were born 
in it before we discovered the nest, tastefully composed of frag- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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HIS is a story of vastly improved ring- 

neck pheasant hunting and an account 
of how two men first developed and now 
maintain reasonably good all season gunning 
on their farms. Their experiences can well 
serve as a guide for anyone who wishes to 
bring about a similar condition in any agri- 
cultural section within the ringneck pheasant 
range. It can be accomplished whether there 
are birds there today or whether it is an-in- 
troductory proposition. 

It should be noted that when both of these 
men started to build up their game supplies, 
ringnecks were an oddity and not a piece of 
game customarily sought by the hunters of 
the district. Those who had bird dogs 
traveled for their hunting and they were 
faced with the problem of where to train 
their dogs before the opening of the season. 
Many of them sent their pointers and setters 
to trainers located in the bird countty. It 
should also be noted that in these instances 
the bird supply was successfully built up in 
the face of very heavy hunting pressure. 
However, in view of the fact that hens of this 
polygamist bird are protected by State law 
this was not difficult. 

First let’s take a look at some specific 
results achieved on the Lewis Kunkel farm. 
One afternoon Lew returned to his home at 
four o’clock. As the car proceeded through 
the driveway he saw two hunters with two 
springers combing one of the game plots 
not far from the refuge. In spite of the fact 
that only one hour remained of the hunting 
day, and in view ‘of the fact that the con- 
clusion of the season was approaching, Lew 
planned to make a brief hunt, so he quickly 
effected a change of clothing. 

He decided to first go through the game 
plot which had been hunted’ twenty 
minutes previously with the thought of tak- 
ing the wire edge off of the dog before 
proceeding to a more likely spot. Much to 
his surprise and satisfaction, he flushed five 
hens and two cock birds from the eighth of 
an acre game plot. One of the latter he shot. 
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FOOD PLOTS ARE THE ANSWER TO 
MORE AND BETTER SHOOTING | 


Between the time that the two hunters 
with the two dogs left the plot, and Lew with 
his dog entered it, these seven birds must 
have walked into it from the nearby refuge 
for their preroosting feeding. 

A quick tour to another game plot ap- 
proximately one quarter of a mile distant 
produced a cock bird, giving him his Penn- 
sylvania daily bag limit of two. 

Now, if the episode had taken place in 
some isolated and posted spot, or had it 
occurred early in the season, there would 
be nothing remarkable about it, but it took 
place under conditions exactly the opposite, 
where there was heavy hunting each pre- 
ceding day of the season. Furthermore, it 
did not happen just that one time three years 
ago, but there have been similar occurrences 
on different parts of this hard hunted farm. 

The news of this highly constructive con- 
servation work along with the excellent 
results that it brought about traveled the 
grapevine. Ome March day Lew was sur- 
prised when a stranger asked to be shown 
the farm. The visitor turned out to be an 
important representative of the Federal Soil 
Conservation Service. 

It was at that time of year prior to the 
breeding season when the supply of game as 
well as the supply of food and cover is at its 
lowest. The two men took a brisk fifteen 
minute walk over part of the territory. The 
following is what they saw, and of course 
one never sees all the game: about twenty 
quail, eleven ringneck hens, two cock birds, 
five rabbits, and three grey squirrels. 

This certainly constituted a fine supply of 
brood stock for the ensuing year. No such 
amount of game could be found on an area 
hunted as hard as this in which no refuge 
figured and no such concentra‘ion “ould exist 
where extra food is not provided. 


The answer of course is proper manage- 
ment and this includes food, cover, stocking 
and pretlator control. The principle of the 
plan is simple and logical, yet thorough. 

There are 150 acres in the farm. Thirty- 
five acres comprise a game refuge in which 
there is no hunting or training dogs, and 
this includes the owner. The remaining 115 
acres are open to public hunting and dog 
training. 

For the most part, the refuge is made up 
of excellent cover, some of which is natural 
and some of which has been brought about. 
There is an old stand of hemlock, edged with 
blackberry and raspberry bushes on the hill 
beside: the stream which flows through the 
center of the refuge. There are about a 
dozen native thorn apples near a small briar 
patch. Beside the agricultural land, along 
the refuge line is a dense strip of weeds in 
which there have been spot plantings of 
Norway spruce and white pine. At another 
point along the wire is a border of cultivated 
raspberries which deters dogs from entering 
the refuge and which provides fruit for the 
owner and the birds. Additional thorn 
apples along with wild grapes, osage orange, 
mountain ash and coral berry have been 
planted to improve future conditions. 

Actually there is no part of the refuge 
worth cultivating for a farm crop. A single 
strand of wire surrounds the area and it is 
well posted. No one could enter the refuge 
without noticing a sign or without going 
under the wire. 


The land surrounding the sanctuary is cul- 
tivated and open to public hunting and dog 
training, but it is specially managed to in- 
crease the game supply, and to make hunting 
more interesting. The handling of this area 


(Turn Page) 





If you can bring about the planting of a game plot in your favor te hunting area the game supply wilkincrease. The constant supply of 
winter food and cover will attract the game birds and rabbits and in th» spring they will nest nearby. This is a more effective method of 
feeding than the periodic placing of grain in special winter feeders. The proper planting routine is plow in the late fall, then in May harrow, 


sow by broadcasting, and again harrow. 
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Amber sorghum is one of the best loved foods of pheasants and quail. 
to be the most satisfactory of all winter game plots. 
game plot within the sanctuary of the safety zone area. 


It has proved 
An ideal situation is to plant a 
It should be adjacent to 


cover and protected to a degree from the wind. The author inspects amber sorghum 


on his farm in Cumberland County. 


beyond the refuge is as vital to good hunting 
as any work done within the refuge. 


Many birds upon being flushed are in the 
habit of taking sanctuary in the cover of the 
protected area. Now and then during the 
course of the open season, at least some of 
these birds wander out of the refuge. In 
order to encourage such activity, the land 
beyond the refuge must be properly handled. 


At the head of every natural game high- 
way leading from the refuge is a small plot 
of food. In one place a thick stand of weeds 
and briars on the refuge line leads thirty feet 
to a pipe under the dirt road. In a small 
plot on the other side of the road has been 
planted silky dogwood, osage orange, and 
domestic bittersweet. Adjacent to this cover 
is an eighth of an acre strip of amber 
sorghum. Thus, the birds have a natural 
highway or crossing from the cover of the 
refuge to the plot of food in the hunting area. 
Tracks in the snow have revealed that at 
times they travel right through the pipe. 
If no natural travel lane led to the plot, the 
birds would have a tendency to hesitate to 
move into it. 

At another vantage point along the wire 
is a gully lined with black alder elderberry, 
briars and weeds. At the head of this game 
highway is a strip of combine wheatland 
milo. 

On the extremity of the farm several hun- 
dred yards from the sanctuary is an old 
raspberry, patch of such density that entrance 
into it is discouraging to a dog, let alone a 
man. Adjacent to this effective cover is a 
strip of Egyptian wheat and a strip of millet. 
On the hill above a swamp is planted hegari 
and broom corn. 

The side hill which cannot be cultivated 
in a practical manner has been planted in 
wild roses and honey suckle. Before the 
honey suckle became established the field 
was subject to erosion. On all parts of the 


farm where erosion occurred plantings of 
some kind have been made with the result 
that today there is practically no loss of 
valuable top soil. In the case of the honey 
suckle great care has been taken to plant it 
where it cannot spread beyond desired 
bounds. 

The good land of the farm is cultivated 
along normal lines with annual crops of corn, 
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alfalfa, and wheat, along with a truck patch, 
However, every fence row is twenty feet in 
width and has been planted with berry- 
bearing shrubs and vines. The rows not oniy 
provide a certain amount of winter food and 
cover, but they are travel lanes for game 
and major nesting areas. 

This landowner is of the opinion that the 
song and game birds which nest in the fence 
rows during the spring and summer destroy 
harmful insects to such an extent that they 
more than make up for the loss of farm land 
devoted to fence rows. 


Groundhogs, a game animal in their own 
right, are an asset to other game for they 
dig the holes which are used by the birds 
and rabbits. If the fence rows are wide, 
these holes will be located there instead of 
in the fields where they are objectionable to 
the farmer, 


Beside such lanes are strips of broom corn 
and kaffir corn. Experiments are now being 
carried on with birdsfoot tree foil, and 
perennial rye grass which is reputed to be an 
excellent quail food. However, their relative 
values are questionable at this writing. 

In every case it has been discovered that 
the plots should be sown by broadcasting 
more densely than is recommended. Five to 
seven pounds per quarter acre seems to 
bring maximum yield. In the planting oper- 
ation, the ground should be plowed and har- 
rowed, then sown, and finally, again har- 
rowed or rolled. Plots sown with mixed 
seed have been disappointing because the 
faster growers choke out those of slower 
development. The plots should be sown 
immediately after corn planting time. Com- 
parisons have been made when strips of 
different game foods were sown side by side. 

To date, amber sorghum appears to be the 
cream of the crop with combine wheatland 
milo, Egyptian wheat and broom corn highly 





If special food plots are not posted to trespassing they are subject to great damage 
by tramping and lose much of their value. .The tramping of a farmer’s crop is 
punishable by a heavy fine. Amber sorghum will average 6 feet in height as the result 


of a wet season but in a dry year the growth is about 4 feet. 


farm of John E. Fox, Jr. 


This strip is on the 
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effective. Hegari, kaffir corn and millet have 
been satisfactory. Soy beans flatten readily 
and after a snow-fall provide little or no 
food and cover. A number of small plots, 
approximately 200 by 50 feet adjacent to 
cover are more effective than one or two 
larger ones, and strip plantings are more 
desirable than squares. 

For the first two years of this experimental 
work hunting was permitted in the game 
food plots, but they were trampled so badly 
that they were almost a complete loss as a 
winter food. Grain was knocked off the 
heads and many stalks were flattened so 
that they were completely covered by snow. 
Now the plots are posted to trespassing, but 
dogs are permitted to work through them. 
Hunters respect the refuge and game plot 
signs, for they feel that they are getting im- 
proved hunting and a fair break. 

Wherever the land of this farm is sub- 
marginal and a profit from cultivation is 
questionable it has been planted in eithe: 
evergreens for cover, or trees, shrubs and 
vines for the combination of winter food and 
cover. 

This of course means that the management 
of this land is being conducted on a long 
range basis and the carrying capacity will 
improve as time goes on. Some day there 
will be a good revenue from Christmas trees 
and timber. The trees that bear game food 
are not yet producing; however, some of the 
shrubs are. The following trees have been 
planted: mountain ash, grey stemmed dog- 
wood, red osiar dogwood, Florida dogwood, 
Osage orange, thorn apple, holly, sand pear, 
persimmon, hazelnut and flowering crab (flora 
bunda) along with the white pines and Nor- 
way spruce. Mountain ash and thorn apple 
appear to be the most practical. Some of 
the others are relatively expensive. The 
first mentioned is easy to grow and to buy, 
it is not expensive, it is most prolific and 
highly decorative. We hold high hopes for 
it. 

Among the shrubs planted are: coral berry, 
black haw, wild rose (rosa rugosa), domestic 
bittersweet, American high bush cranberry 
and silky dogwood. Coral berry transplants 
and grows readily. Black Haw is a thing of 
beauty. Wild roses bear fruit. Domestic 
bitter sweet is a trailer and a climber, and 
it bears more fruit and offers a great deal 
more cover than the wild variety. Silky 
dogwood .and American high bush cran- 
berry are fine lowland shrubs for they thrive 
on wet feet. 

Some of the vines which have been planted 
are: green briar, wild grape, evergreen bitter 
sweet (enonymus radicans) variety (vegetus), 
and honeysuckle. They all produce some food 
and offer great cover. 


A certain amount of artificial winter feed- - 


ing is carried on. An ingenious arrangement 
from which there is an abundant supply of 
corn has been constructed. A small corn 
crib, the bottom of which is a foot above 
the ground, was built within 100 feet of two 
grey squirrel dens. Incidentally, these dens 
are in the refuge. The bottom of the crib 
is of lattice work. The squirrels enter the 
small building and eat the hearts of the in- 
dividual grains of corn. The pieces or “cut 
corn” then fall to the ground through the 
open floor. Thus the active squirrels place 
an almost constant supply of corn within 
reach of the birds. The spot is well shel- 
tered and always free of snow. It is crow 
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proof too, for the wily crow will not walk 
under anything to secure his food. To make 
the crib particularly attractive to the squir- 
rels a den in the form of a small wooden 
beer keg with an opening near the top has 
been suspended on the inside wall. 

Before the corn crop of the farm goes to 
market, the ears are assorted or graded. The 
nubbins, which have practically no market 
value, go into the crib for game; the fine 
selected corn is sold at a price higher than 
that of the run of the lot. 

In addition to this feeder, several others 
have been constructed. They are simply ele- 
vated brush piles, eight inches above the 
ground under which corn and grit are 
periodically placed. The shelters are con- 
structed so that game can keep out of the 
wind yet they have avenues of escape from 
predators, 

Several such piles as an experiment were 
placed over groundhog holes on the theory 
that the game could enter the hole to ‘take 
refuge from very cold weather or possibly 


Colby milo is a sturdy stalked grain that bears profusely. 
snow might be some of the large heads of grain will be available for game. A 
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from some predator. It was found by slip- 
ping a thermometer in holes that the tem- 
perature well down in the hole is never ex- 
treme. It has always been very interesting 
for us to read the signs in the snow at these 
spots. 

Now let’s take a look at the other farm; 
worthwhile contributions have come from 
this quarter. The owner is an expert in his 
own right on game propagation and as a 
hobby he conducts a large and elaborate 
pheasant and quail farm. 

Jake Phillips is a name honored and re- 
spected in this neck of Penn’s Woods because 
of the time, study and money this man has 
spent to improve hunting for all. The Dutch 
blood in his veins makes him conscientious 
and positive. When he has proved to his 
own Satisfaction that he is right he is not 
afraid to speak his mind and he can back up 
convictions from a vast store of experience. 


A more keen observer of wildlife never 
drew breath. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


No matter how deep a 
uarter 


of an acre plot of this grain will contain sufficient food to support dozens of birds 
all winter. This is the answer to increasing the carrying capacity of an area. Better 


hunting will result. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


THE 1944 GAME HARVEST 


N industry the success of a manufactur- 

ing plant in a large measure depends 
upon its capacity to produce high grade 
merchandise in volume so it can be sold at 
a reasonable price. In the field of game 
conservation it is but natural to consider the 
annual game harvest as one of the most 
tangible things by which to measure the 
efficiency of the program, although today 
thousands of our sportsmen look forward to 
several days afield during the hunting season 
as an opportunity for relaxation and fra- 
ternization' and feel amply repaid with a 
bag of several pieces of game. 

The final figures for the 1944 game harvest 
would: have been made public much sooner 
had it not been necessary to mail reminder 
notice to tardy hunters, as the bulk of the 
kill (as reported by 76.5 of the licensees) 
was available early in April. The official 
1944 bag is based on reports filed by 95.9% 
of the 607,338 licensees, as compared to 97.4% 
for 1943, an excellent response considering 


the war conditions which prevailed. The kil! 
included: Deer, Antlered, 28,411; Bears, 295; 
Rabbits, 2,702,395; Hares (Snowshoes), 3,665; 
Hungarian Partridges, 206; Squirrels, 859,399; 
Raccoons, 49,746; Wild Turkeys, 2,849; Ruffed 
Grouse, 101,224; Ringneck Pheasants, 414,797; 
Quail, 47,969; Woodcocks, 16,400; Rails, Galli- 
nules and Coots, 1,371; Grackles (Black- 
birds), 39,175; Waterfowl, 52,716 and Wood- 
chucks, 171,722. 


8-Year Tabulated Kill 


Since 1944 was the last of an 8-year period 
for compulsory filing of the general game- 
kill report, there is published with this ar- 
ticle a table giving the game-kill from 1937 
(The first year the kill was based on the 
tabulation of the reports) to 1944 inclusive. 
This report also includes the average annual 
kil! during the same period, Prior to 1937 
the kill was based on the field officers’ esti- 
mates and on small sampling lots of Game- 


Kill Reports which were used as measuring 
sticks to arrive at an overall average. 

From the first year until the last year, 
with few exceptions, the Game-Kill Re- 
ports were tabulated, the results proved con- 
clusively that the official published reports 
prior to 1937, based on field officers’ esti- 
mates, ete., were underestimated and not 
overestimated, as some believed. On all 
species for the 8-year period the estimated 
kill ran 64.6% of the tabulated kill. The 
average annual kill during the 8-year period 
numbered 5,467,999 pieces, weighing 16,762,652 
pounds, or 8,361 tons. During the previous 
8-year period (1929-1936) the average annual 
kill numbered 4,074,683 pieces, weighing 11,- 
251,920 pounds, or 5,626 tons. 


Cooperation of Hunters 
A study of the “Comparative Statement— 
Percent of Reports Filed” which accom- 
panies this article, discloses some interesting 
information. The first year the reports were 
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tabulated only 69% of the licensees filed 
their reports voluntarily. From the outset 
the Commission decided to proceed in an 
educational way. Accordingly the first year 
it was necessary to mail special reminder 
notices to 31% of the licensees. By 1939, 
89% of the licensees filed their reports vol- 
untarily which gain was not only held but 
further increased to 89.7% in 1940. There- 
fore in 1939 it was necessary to mail notices 
to only 10.4% of the licensees, and in 1940 
it was still possible to match that splendid 
accomplishment. It is believed that the de- 
gree of cooperation on the part of the hunters 
registered during 1939 and 1940 would have 
been continued during the next four years 
had it not been for the national emergency 
created by World War No. 2. It will be 
observed that beginning in 1941 we started to 
lose the gains previously made and by 1944 
only 76.5% of the licensed hunters filed their 
reports voluntarily. Because of this loss, it 
again became necessary to mail many more 
notices to tardy hunters. From our best year, 
1940, when it was necessary to mail notices 
to only 10.3% of the licensed hunters, the 
number steadily increased to 23.6% in 1944, 
but still 7.4% less than 1937. This greatly 
increased the cost incident to the tabulation 
of these reports, and delayed the final result. 


Number of Days Hunted 


Prior to 1939 the Commission did not have 
on file any authentic information available 
concerning the number of days the average 
man hunts, or how he divides his time be- 
tween “Big Game” and “Small Game”, or if 
he hunts “Both Small and Big Game”. Be- 
ginning in 1939 and continuing until 1944 
the Commission tabulated this information 
from the Game-Kill Reports. It was pos- 
sible to do this in conjunction with the 
tabulation of the kill, hence it was done 
without additional cost. Not all the hunters 
included in their reports information on the 
number of days huntued. According to the 
records, during the period from 1939 to 
1942 from 50.1% to 58.0% of the hunters 
who filed reports game information on the 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
Number of Days Hunted 








1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Kind of Game Hunted Av. No. Days Av. No. Days Av. No. Days Av. No. Days Av. No. Days Av. No. Days 
Per Hunter PerHunter PerHunter PerHunter PerHunter Per Hunter 





Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Big Game Only ,.......... 6.7 3.7 7.6 2.9 46 3.9 5.3 5.3 8.4 3.6 18 3.7 
Small Game Only ........ 38.0 5.8 31.0 5.6 46.9 5.5 50.7 3.0 43.1 5.0 46.1 5.2 


Both Small and Gig Game 553 10.5 61.4 9.7 48.5 97 44.0 96 48.5 95 46.1 96 
Average Number of Days 
Per Hunter, All Clas- 
GINCATIOND oiivceccccccees 8.3 79 7.4 7.1 y PE 7.1 


SIX YEAR AVERAGE 


Per- Av. No. of Days 

cent Per Hunter 
DO Se ea ee Pewee ee ye Ce er 6.9 3.6 
COM Fs bod digi ces cin REV sage O 42.5 5.4 
Both Small and Big Game ............ 50.6 9.8 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
Percent of Reports Filed 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Total licenses issued .......+sseeee- 606,618 661,730 662,901 679,168 686,356 649,215 582,734 607,388 


Number of Game-Kill Reports filed 418,566 527,075 569,734 609,778 580,974 525,631 462,580 463.386 
VOLUMOMTUET: «6.0.0 soctesebotetescepee (69%) (80%) (89%) (89.7%) (8442%) (81%) (79.5%) (76.4%) 


Number of Special Reminder Notices 189.064 132,454 68,780 70,966 102,827 123,003 120,258 143.968 
DEBI aioe 0c cd ekdde Cau bebesahe vs (31%) (20%) (10.4%) (10.3%) (15%) (19%) (20.5%) (23.6%) 














Percent of Game-Kill Reports In- 
cluded in Pinal Tabulations ..... 93% 98% 9812% 9812% 9714% 964% 974% 95.9% 





number of days hunted. However, in 1943, shows that 49.4%. of the hunters reporting 
when the reporting blank was improved, the number of days hunted, hunted “Big 
74.9% of the hunters who filed reports gave Game” or “Small Game” exclusively, while 
the number of days hunted. This excellent 50.6% hunted “Both Small and Big Game”. 
showing was continued during 1944. It will 

be sar that the average number of days ; Big Game Reports 
per hunter decreased from 8.3 in 1939 to While 1944 was the last year for corhpul- 
7.4 in 1941, and then leveled off at 7.1 for sory filing of the general Game-Kill Report, 
1942, 1943 and 1944. The 6-year average (Continued on Page 30) 


EIGHT-YEAR REPORT 


(Based on Complete Tabulations of Hunter’s Reports) 














Average 
annual 
Season Season Season Season Season Season Season Season kill for 
Species of 1937 of 1938 of 1939 of 1910 of 1941 of 1942 of 1943 of 1944 period (A) 
Ree Ee Pe ee eee erty ee ree 39,347 (closed) 49,106 40,995 19,271 30,860 23,931 28,411 
ee A eR er Tee (closed) 171,662 14,581 145,380 (closed) (closed) 14,951 (closed) 82,671 
pe RE gee orn eres Ar Pe eee 39,347 171,662 63,687 186,575 19,271 30,860 38,882 28.411 
REE ng stisa oth dpe deeniontawansidencaen iebnecsonsete 537 384 535 524 593 149 307 295 416 
SAGE: <a vinisps4'c cistinin e Ve Sun eee eee Meese Vibe tevesuss 3,074,820 4,263,759 3.804.701 3,266,537 3,575,104 3,504,390 2,572,993 2,702,395 3,333 087 
BESSS :- LBDSWHONS) oo cine cencecepercveuseevesccces 2,420 2,120 (closed) (closed) (closed) 6,0i9 3,716 3,665 3.588 
PIURBATION PATTIAZOS 6c occcrciccccciscccsceevococe (closed) CE: dc cdults ols Gpbadssaes (closed) 485 250 206 314 
RUE” ona un et o+¥p Sus Ore bsebieee8 SPeveswsea¥es 1,056.408 1,106,914 945,471 1,044,784 936,213 1,201,979 779.745 859.399 991.364 
IO, -5 (4 cicbuik 6S as Cakes Hele ho Oo-s pS ehbe. CINDER BO 0-0 29,812 36.046 38,452 40,802 44,145 32,664 45,320 49.746 39,627 
Se EEE 2 ok Las cp Wk bbs Shak ed Catia 645 ee CURES eee 6.619 6,766 5,191 5.218 3.911 3,938 2.297 2.819 4,599 
MuUMEG GTOUSO. <oceeccccvecn pbc cosevesebecndeesecce 177,683 224.479 237,245 221,474 187,990 237,408 117.219 101,224 194.340 
Ringneck Pheasants ..........06- Perea: eee ee 371,526 517,280 471,539 459.071 537,990 463,794 431,735 414,797 458 466 
Ti cual ieshhash.és MMe aewtas ook shee Kane SS 105,795 109,891 111,674 74.898 10,929 68.409 41,373 47.969 78.856 
WE ick cakes d-06 cK oesR bicatwivhe pabavabbene 57,244 50,085 40.816 29.087 31.328 27,729 15,588 16.400 33.535 
Wilson's Snipe, Rails, Gallinules and Coots .... 12,657 8,717 6.294 5,091 4,i62¢ 2,671* 1,779° 1,371¢ 5.343 
Grackles (Blackbirds) ..ccscccccccvccccvcecctccces 78.543 78,613 47,449 43,204 46.566 58,888 25.764 39,175 49.775 
WEEE WUUPEORUIDEEN  Sc.0v-cqncbe lo dceeevsveeseseecetetes 16,758 21,329 38.474 53,060 55,836 64,454 53,998 52.716 44.578 
WEE TC LU PTET Pee ETE OPE ie ey ere etre (no record) 145,528 178.691 190,735 196,729 184,921 157,202 171.722 153,191 
Total Number of Pieces ..........sseeccceees 5.030,199 6,743,573 5.990.219 5.619,970 5.710.767 5,868.758 4.288.168 4,492,340 5.467.999 
TOOK “WOMETIE, Seccededecoeccdsidedeccveceecse 12,805,172 25,525,899  17,794.98% 26,553,237 13,089,898 14,199,510 12,219,561 11,912,961 16,762,652 


Reduced to Toms Equals ........ssseceeees 


6,402 12,762 8,897 13,277 6,645 7,100 6,110 5.956 8.361 





* Does not include Snipe, season closed. 


(A) Where certain species were not legal during the entire period the average was obtained by using the number of years such species were taken. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION'S MEETING SEPT. 22, 1945 


HE Game Commission, at its meeting on 

September 22, took further steps to re- 
shuffle and improve its operating organiza- 
tion and to develop a more efficient and 
economical system of administration to 
handle its greatly expanded post-war pro- 
gram. Under this revised plan the head- 
quarters organization will consist of three 
principal units, with only three employees 
reporting direct to the Executive Director 
instead of five or more as in the past. These 
units will be (a)—Public Relations (Staff); 
(b)—Administration (Staff); and (c) Field 
Management (Line). 

The Administration Bureau will consist of 
the Divisions of: (1) Lands, (2) Research 
and Planning, (3) Propagation and Distribu- 
tion, and (4) Accounting and Budget. 

Under the Field Management Bureau 
there will be two principal units; namely, 
(1) a General Field Operations Division, and 
(2) a Land Operations Division. The Train- 
ing Unit will become part of said Bureau. 
These will function as “staff units” and clear 


to the field through the office of the Director 
of the Bureau. 

The Seven (7) Field Divisions, with 150 
districts, operating under the Director of the 
Field Management Bureau, will be continued 
as at present, and in each Division provision 
is to be made for (1) a General Field Opera- 
tions Assisiant and (2) a Land Operations 
Assistant, the former to be non-technical em- 
ployees selected from field officers who 
qualify; the latter to be technical assistants, 
with required specialized training and ex- 
perience, who shall perform the same duties 
as the present Technicians. These division 
assistants will be “staff employees” to help 
carry out the work planned by the compar- 
able headquarters units. The field work has 
increased so greatly that the Supervisors 
need assistance so they may spend more 
time with their men on the ground, also 
handle major problems more efficiently. 

A new position of Field Coordinator was 
established to function under the future 
Field Operations Division, and Supervisor 


Rollin Heffelfinger of Irwin was appointed to 
that position. He has been assigned as 
Acting Chief of the Division of Law Enforce- 
ment due to the absence of W. C. Shaffer, 
the present Chief, who is on extended sick 
leave. 

Land Technician John J. Slautterback of 
Kingston is temporarily administering the. 
work in Division “G”. 

Further study of the suggested sub-divi- 
sions under the several units above outlined 
is now being made and the present personnel 
will be assigned to suitable positions and 
new personnel where necessary will be 
agreed upon as needed to complete the or- 
ganization, 

A resolution was passed to demote, not to 
exceed one salary grade annually, any officer 
who, after having reached the top of his 
established grade, shall, during any fiscal 
year, fail to perform service of a quality 
equal to that required of his fellow officers 
to merit advancement. 

Any employee who is demoted for two 
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years in succession will be cited by the Trial 
Board to show cause why he should not be 
dismissed from the service on grounds of 
inefficiency and neglect of duty, in the 
same manner as officers are now cited when 
they fail to earn their authorized annual 
increments for a like period, 

Training School, The Commission decided 
to enroll a class of 25 student officers in the 
Training School early in May or June, 1946. 
The student class will be chosen from those 
with the highest average standing in the 
competitive examinations on a_ state-wide 
basis. Applicants must have been bona 
fide residents of Pennsylvania for not less 
than three years preceding the date of ap- 
plication. All applicants shall have passed 
their 23rd birthday on or before January 1, 
1946 and shall not have passed their 35th 
birthday prior to that date. Each applicant 
shall have had a minimum of five years of 
practical experience in hunting or trapping. 
or have completed a minimum recognized 
course of study of two years in forestry or 
wildlife management (or the two. combined) 
in an educational institution, plus two or 
more years of practical experience in trap- 
ping or hunting. The minimum height re- 
quirement remains at 58”. The minimum 
weight shall be 140 pounds stripped of all 
clothing. All applicants shall be able to 
pass a 20/30 vision test without glasses 
Each successful applicant shall be subject to 
a rigid physical examination and shall be free 
from all physical defects, including the 
shortage or loss of a member of the body. 

Certain exceptions are to be made in age 
for veterans, deputy game protectors and 
full-time acting game protectors. Examina-~ 
tion credits will also be allowed these same 
groups. Successful applicants will be sub- 
jected to rigid character investigation. 

The Training School has been certified as 
an approved training institution for World 
War II veterans, which will allow them the 
full advantage of the GI Bill for educational 
purposes. 

The competitive written examination for 
the school will likely be held sometime in 
April 1946. Public announcement of the 
examination will be made early in 1946 
through the press, radio, sportsmen’s organi- 
zations, Pennsylvania Game News, and other 
available sources. Formal applications are 
now being printed and will be available 
later. ; 

Deer Situation. Further consideration was 
given recommendations for an antlerless deer 
season this year in Carbon County, and re- 
ports of the field and office staff based on 
recent interviews with numerous landowners 
were carefully reviewed. Inasmuch as such 
landowners indicated that the deer in the 
areas did not seriously destroy crops this 
year due to improved food conditions in the 
forests caused by the wet summer, the Com- 
mission felt the situation can be handled sat- 
isfactorily until the Fall of 1946, when a 
general antlerless deer season is believed to 
be necessary. 

Shooting Hours, A Resolution was passed 
fixing the hours governing hunting, trapping, 
étc., on the basis of Eastern Standard Time. 

The first act of the Commission after it 
convened was to adopt a resolution concern- 
ing the death of Commissioner Rosenkrans, 
as follows: 

WHEREAS, Dr. Karl B. Rosenkrans, a 
member of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
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sion continuously from April 13, 1944, to the 
23d of August, 1945, at which time he lost 
his life while on a deen sea fishing trip 
near Rehoboth Beach, Delaware; and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Rosenkrans was an active 
member of the Game Commission who had 
the best interests of the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania ever foremost in mind, a _ true 
sportsman of broad experience who enthusi- 
astically discharged his duties as Commis- 
sioner; and 

WHEREAS, His untimely passing is a seri- 
ous loss to his family, to the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania, and to the many friends he made 
while in pursuit of his duties in wildlife con- 
servation; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That we, the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, in our behalf, the staff, and all true 
sportsmen, by this means express our sorrow 
over the loss of a Commissioner whom we 
esteemed as a true friend whose memory ‘we 
shall ever honor and cherish; and we hereby 
tender to his bereaved family our heartfelt 
sympathies, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy 
of this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, a 
copy sent to the Office of the Governor, and 
copies be forwarded to his widow and 
daughter. 


Interesting reports of standing committees 
followed, to wit: 


Research and Planning, This committee re- 
ported the holding of a Bobwhite Quail study 
project conference at Harrisburg on Sep- 
tember 13, together with members of the 
Staff associated with the undertaking, repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the State College Cooperative 
Research Unit, to review progress already 
made and to determine a future course of 
procedure, 

Predator Control. This committee advised 
that staff employees are giving all field offi- 
cers assistance and advice concerning the 
fall and winter predator control campaign 
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and urged that a motion picture of the vari- 
ous trapping methods be made to create 
more interest in this program generally. 
Propagation Committee. Because it was 
necessary, due to prohibitive prices, to reject 
bids for approximately 7,400 additional ring- 
necks for restocking, the committee strongly 
urged an expansion of the day-old chick 
program next spring. Last spring coopera- 
tors in this program reared considerably 
better than 50% of the more than 44,000 
day-old chicks furnished them, and the com- 
mittee believes the number of birds reared 
can be doubled, maybe tripled, next year if 
more clubs and individuals can be encour- 
aged to cooperate. 

Upon recommendation of the committee it 
was also decided to purchase a new 35,000 
egg capacity incubator for the Jordan Farm 
in Lawrence County to replace the five-year 
old 18,000 egg capacity equipment now in 
use, so more day-old chicks can be made 
available to western cooperators. The old 
incubator, which has a capacity of 10,000 
turkey eggs, will be transferred to the new 
wild turkey farm in Lycoming County. At 
the same time it was decided to acquire a 
new location for the Jordan Farm because 
the buildings and equipment there are gen- 
erally in poor condition and the disease 
problem on the area is becoming a serious 
handicap due to the soil. 

Returning Service Men were welcomed 
back to the organization. Robert D. Reed, 
Game Protector, Westmoreland County; 
Chester S. Siegel, Game Protector, Sullivan 
County; and- Nicholas M. Ruha, Game Pro- 
tector, Cambria County. 

The Commission also passed a resolution 
expressing regret over the illness of Mr. 
W. C. Shaffer and extending its best wishes 
for his speedy recovery. 

The Commission authorized disposition of 
considerable property which is no longer of 
value at the Juniata County Wildturkey 
farm. It includes buildings and outbuildings, 
brooders, etc. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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More Game and Better Hunting 





A stuip of wheat adjacent to cover is donated to game. 
vide the abundance of winter food and the excellent cover of special game plots, but 
it is worthwhile. 


Jake has done noteworthy work in experi- 
menting with the crossing of different strains 
of ringnecks in an attempt to produce the 
best possible game bird. It is no exaggeration 
to state that he has stocked more birds than 
any individual in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania conservation. He is now President of 
the State Game Breeders Association, and 
he is the perennial President of a State 
sportmen’s organization composed of twenty 
member Clubs. 

This is no commercial advertisement for 
the man, for actually he sells no birds to 
individuals. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is eager to purchase all that he is 
willing to part with year after year. This is 
not his livlihood; it is his hebby, and like 
the hobby of everyone, it costs money. 

He conduc‘s his farm along lines similar 
to that of Kunkel. The backbone of his pro- 
gram is a smal] refuge of 14 acres. It is lo- 
cated in a beautiful little basin. Approxi- 
mately half of it is a stand of white pine 
planted some fifteen years ago. In the other 
half has been planted various kinds of game 
food. Fortunately there is a good spring 
in the center of these plantings. The winter 
concentration here of ringnecks, quail, rab- 
bits and sauirrels is astonishing. 

Over 100 rabbits are trapped out of it 
each winter and distributed on open hunting 
land. The birds move out of their own ac- 
cord in-early spring, and they form the 
bulk of the brood stock which populates 
the surrounding land. 

The main difference in the game manage- 
ment of these two farms is that the intensive 
feeding is done outside the refuge of the 
one farm and within the refuge of the other. 
It appears that the first will bring about bet- 
ter all season hunting and the second will 
carry over a little more brood stock for the 
next year. 


This system does not pro- 


When a great concentration of game exists 
in a confined area predation is bound to 
crop up. Like every game breeder to whom 
we ever talked, Jake is incensed with the 
idea of eliminating predators. Woe betide 
anything which casts a castigating eye on his 
birds, rabbits or squirrels. 

A hawk and owl trap occupies a promi- 
nent place in the refuge. It is in the form 
of a high pole with rungs on it and it pro- 
trudes above everything. The top of the 
pole is a base for a steel trap. A wire lead- 
ing from the trap is attached to the end of a 
long piece of bamboo, the mid-section of 
which is attached to the pole. The bamboo 
can rotate like a spinning wheel. On the other 
end of the bamboo is a white flag. When 
some bird of prey tries to perch on the pole, 
it steps into the trap. Held by the trap it 
then flutters to the ground and the end of 
the bamboo pole with the flag rises. This 
can be seen from the bedroom window of 
our friend. When the flag is flying some- 
thing has been trapped. A certain number 
of goshawks, Cooper’s hawks and sharp- 
shins are eliminated each year. Now and 
then a great horned owl is taken at night. 
This is in keeping with the advocated policy 
of the Game Commission, and two of these 
species (horned ow! and goshawk) figure in 
the Pennsylvania bounty system. 

Jake has made certain observations. In 
order to determine how large a blacksnake 
must be to be able to devour the eggs of 
ringnecks he caught a number of assorted 
sizes, tamed them, then placed the eggs be- 
fore them. Those less than four and one 
half feet in length could not swallow the 
eggs although they made the effort, and 
pictures were made of their unsuccessful at- 
tempts. These over five feet ate the eggs. 
It appears that five feet is the approximate 
drawing line between the capability and in- 
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capability of blacksnakes to feed on the 
eggs of ringneck pheasants. 

Probably his most important discovery is 
the fact that ringnecks thrive well in the 
winter on good hay and a relatively small 
amount of corn. Last year he fed his brood 
birds five tons of alfalfa and some corn, 
whereas, he like all other breeders, pre- 
viously fed all corn. This not only marked 
a great saving in cost but it also eliminated 
feather picking, often termed cannibalism. 
Apparently tail picking occurs when there 
is a diet deficiency of roughage. Jake 
Phillips of course could have withheld this 
knowledge as a professional secret and would 
have been well remunerated for it. However, 
he chose to make the information public 
in the hope of helping the conservation cause 
by reducing propagation costs and thus plac- 
ing more game in the field. 

During Aug. of *45 I found two nests of 
ringneck eggs which had been disturbed 
and ultimately destroyed, yet only one or 
two eggs in each nest were broken. The rest 
were scattered around the nest, some being 
as much as six feet distant. This was 
puzzling for it seemed logical that any ani- 
mal, bird or reptile that would destroy a 
nest of eggs would eat them. When Jake 
was told of this his prompt reply was, “young 
skunks do that”. In his opinion the skunk 
is the greatest enemy of ground nesting 
game and song birds. 

He thinks ringnecks will roost in dense 
evergreens in preference to the ground, Here 
they are relatively safe from all enemies. It 
is apparent that food and cover increase the 
carrying capacity of a given area; the food 
supply is the more important as far as ring- 
necks are concerned and cover is of greater 
importance with quail and rabbits. . 

Examination of the crops of ringnecks shot 
in November indicate that corn and amber 
sorghum are the favored foods when insects 
are not available. 

The carrying capacity of a given area is 
measured by the food supply and cover when 
they are at their lowest, and this period is 
the first three months of the year. 

In the areas where ringnecks are not well 
established, there is a greater need for stock- 
ings which are predominantly hens, but 
where the birds are well established the only 
stockings necessary are some cocks in the 
shot out areas. It is the belief of this game 
breeder that 100 per cent of the hens should 
be stocked in August and September, and 
that 50 per cent of the cocks should be 
stocked at the same time. The remaining 
50 per cent of the cocks should be held over 
the winter and planted where there is an 
apparent abundance of hens and a great 
scarcity of cocks. 

It is a common practice to hold all birds 
over the winter and stock them in February 
and March, but Jake points out that if the 
birds are released at the age of twelve weeks 
they cost half as much as birds held over 
the winter and twice as many can be raised 
with the same equipment. He also states 
that he would rather have one hen which 
has spent the winter in the field than two 
released in the late winter. Some spring re- 
leased hens do not acclimate themselves and 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Farming To Help Wildlife* 





On farms with brushy fencerows many game, song and insectivorous birds nest and 
rear their young. | 


HERE are two kinds of farmers: First, 

those who practice clean farming, “bald- 
headed” farming, and; Secondly, those who 
allow brush to grow in their fencerows, 
gullies and around rock piles; “sloppy 
farming” to some people. 

Let’s analyze the two: First, “Clean farm- 
ing.” The story has been going the rounds 
for 50 years or more that clean farming is 
the only way to run your farm. The reasons 
given are: 

1. Brushy fencerows harbor insects that 
destroy crops. 

2. Brushy fencerows allow weeds to ac- 
cumulate and seed the adjoining fields. This 
has been said of all brush areas, like those 
around unsightly stone piles or around 
gullies caused by erosion due to man’s im- 
proper farming practices. 

Most of the people advocating clean farming 
found these reasons good talking points, 
although evidence was largely lacking. 

3. A third reason often given is that 
where you have fencerows you lose some 
land for cultivation and crops. This is 
true if you allow a fencerow to get out of 
control and creep out into a cultivated field. 
What the advocates of clean farming do not 
realize will be listed under “dirty farmers.” 

The farmer who allows brush to grow in 
his fencerows, around field borders, around 
stone piles and in gullies is blessed with 
things not found on “bald-headed” farms. 

Second, “dirty farming.” Who ever had 
the idea that orderly fencerows were a sign 
of “lazy” or “dirty” farming? Certainly 
native plants (brush) like panicled dog- 
woods, osier dogwoods, elderberries, wild 
roses, wild grapes, sumacs and others lend 
an esthetic appeal to many, which is never 
experienced on the clean farm. 

Secondly, how many song birds do you 
find on farm fields where there are no fence- 
rows? On farms with brushy fencerows 
you harbor countless beneficial song birds 
which use these sites for nesting and while 
they are rearing their young they feed them 


*A contribution from The Pennsylvania Co- 
Operative Wildlife Research Unit. 


on insects which would destroy crops. The 
birds destroy literally tons of insects, a con- 
stant menace to crops. This benefit alone 
is worth many dollars to the farmer. Nature 
is helping him destroy pests. He does not 
have to use poisons as must sometimes be 
done by the “clean” farmer who has elim- 
inated birds from the picture. Not only do 
fencerows and other brush coverts harbor 
beneficial song birds, they provide havens 
for quail, pheasants and cottontails, game 
animals hunted by most farmers. The brush, 
with judicious food patches, aid these ani- 
mals and provide an additional crop on the 
farm for practically nothing. This crop fur- 
nishes wholesome recreation for the farmer, 
his family and his friends. The clean 
farmer for the most part does not enjoy 
this extra gift of nature. 

Quail and pheasants destroy many insects 
and for the most part are decidedly bene- 
ficial to the farmer. 

Fencerows often prevent wind erosion, the 
blowing of loose dry soils. They retard 
run-off of rain water and are aids in check- 
ing erosion. Brush provides cover for pre- 
dacious insects that destroy harmful insects. 
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By DR. P. F. ENGLISH 


(Professor of Wildlife Management, Depart- 
ment of Zoology and Entomology, The 
Pennsylvania State College) 


Tolerance of fencerows and other brush 
cover does not interfere with good farming 
practices. 

It is the opinion of the writer that in the 
past we have been too hasty in advocating 
a “clean up,” not realizing the consequent 
loss that will result. Those of us who are 
interested in conservation, recreation, hunt- 
ing and esthetic beauty can see that we 
should be more judicious in what we recom- 
mend. I do not advocate fencerows forty 
feet wide, nor do I believe the farm should 
be allowed to become overrun with brush. 
Neither do I recommend that we allow 
forty to one hundred-foot trees to grow in 
a fencerow. Trees are best grown in farm 
woodlots and should be encouraged in fence- 
rows except where they will not interfere 
with the adjoining fields. 

Farm woodlots are more valuable if graz- 
ing is prohibited. They furnish little actual 
forage to cattle and if left ungrazed may 
harbor a few grouse. They will grow a 
continual crop of trees if livestock is kept 
out, but if pastured no small trees can grow 
as they will be constantly grazed back. 

When bare lands are stocked with game 
it does not remain; when farms with good 
cover are stocked, the chances of survival are 
improved 1000 per cent and there will be 
“seed” stock left to breed, rear young and 
produce wild animals for the future. Even- 
tually, restocking will not need to be done 
so often when natural, suitable coverts are 
provided. 

Let’s not call a farmer whose fields are 
divided with fencerows, a dirty farmer. If 
he lets native brush grow about his rock 
piles and in old gullies, let’s congratulate 
him. He is conservation-minded and we 
should provide him with signs to put on 
those coverts to educate the public that he 
likes song birds, auail, rabbits, pheasants and 
other game. The brushy coverts on his farm 
show him to be a conservationist of his 
crops and his lands which produce an extra 
crop, wildlife. Let’s not condemn him. Let’s 
give him a citation! 





Unplanted fencerows offer nothing in the way of encouragement for either song 


birds or game. 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Based Upon Suggestions Submitted to Commission By Its Employes and Others Interested as Approved 
with Amendments and Additions on Jan. 1, 1945) 


GENERAL POLICY 


Early History—Educational work was heavily relied upon from the 
beginning of the Commission’s program, but prior to 1924 its public 
relations work consisted principally of two widely distributed bulletins, 
some newspaper articles, and lectures and talks to organizations handled 
by the Administrative head with a limited amount of help. This same 
year the experimental exhibition of foundling mammals and birds at the 
Clearfield Refuge created widespread interest. Later traveling exhibits 
of wild mammals and birds covered most of the County Fairs and Scout 
Camps for a period of years. 

Visual Education—In November 1924 the demand for educational talks 
_ and publicity became so great that the Commission established a Bureau 

of Research and Information. This Bureau immediately expanded the 
lecture program. Talks, with the collaboration of a series of slides on 
birds, were given to sportsmen’s groups, Grange organizations, Scout 
troops, Civic clubs, etc. The slides stimulated interest in birds and gave 
rise to a demand for more literature on the subject. The Bureau dis- 
tributed many new publications to the general public, school children 
and Boy Scout troops, and developed the early motion picture am. 
The latter has been much expanded during the past decade, and indica- 
tions are that the visual education program must be further enlarged. 


Game News—In July 1931 the “Monthly Service Bulletin,” distributed 
only to the Commission’s personnel, was discontinued and the “Penn- 
sylvania Game News” was prepared in mimeographed form. The columns 





of the new venture were open to sportsmen and other outdoor-lo 
citizens. It was so favorably received that nine months later it wag 
printed and placed on a subscription basis at $.50 per year. The 

tion as of August 31, 1944 was over 30,000. 


Bulletins and Leafiets—Subsequently, due to an ever increasing demand 
for literature on conservation, numerous educational bulletins and pam. 
phlets were prepared and distributed in large numbers, They proved 
exceedingly popular. 


Posters, Etc.—In 1937-38 with the aid of a W. P. A. Art Project, an 
extensive poster campaign was conducted. These posters proved very 
valuable in educating the public to the ideals and aims of the Com- 
mission. The press and the radio also have been extensively used ag 
instruments for conservation education. 


An unusual Environmental Wildlife Exhibit visited ten major cities 
and towns of the State in 1933, and was so highly patronized that a 
larger itinerary was made in 1934. These exhibits were later confined to 
the State Farm Show, Philadelphia, and Allegheny County. 


Today the Commission uses all of these publicity methods. The press 
and radio, the motion picture, lectures, exhibits, posters, publications, 
the “Pennsylvania Game News,” feature articles prepared for national 
and state periodicals are all doing their part to educate the general 


public to the value of wildlife Conservation. But much still remains 
to be done. 








A. PUBLICITY—“Game News,” News Items, Radio 





Immediate 


Current Practices Changes Recommended 


Future 
Program Recommendations 





All three phases are utilized as widely | None. 
as possible with help currently avail- 
able. No specific program of build-up 
publicity in the form of news re- 
leases or radio programs, is utilized, 
but essential “spot” news is being 
released as occasion demands. 





| 
| 











A full-time regularly employed individual, preferably a man with news- 
paper and feature writing training, would undoubtedly contribute much 
to the general publicity program for the future, and it is recommended 
that the Commission consider the desirability of so doing. 


The Commission has in the past considered the wisdom of plecing 8 
copy of the “Game News” in the hands of every licensed hunter, the 
expense to be borne either by (a) paid advertising, (b) a oelight increase 
in the license fee, or (c) earmarking a part of some revenue of the 
Commission and placing it in the Division of Public Information for 
this purpose. However, up to now it has not seen fit to tackle such an 
ambitious undertaking. Such a program if ever adopted should be 
contingent upon the issuance of the hunting licenses from Harrisburg, 
so the mailing lists would be current. (Both the cost and the doubtful 
value of “forced circulation” have been the principal deterring factors). 














B. VISUAL EDUCATION—Motion Pictures, Bulletins and Posters, Exhibits 





Of the three phases mentioned, the 
motion picture program has been given 
the most emphasis since 1941, and 
only such educational bulletins, pam- 
phiets and posters-as are vitally needed 
have been prepared, due primarily to 
lack of manpower, printing facilities 
and materials. Exhibits were discon- 
tinued for the duration. 














None. (In addition to keeping all 
phases moving progressively forward, 
much thought and planning is being 
devoted to improving some and con- 
tinuing others as conditions warrant). 





The motion picture policy should probably be more flexible. In the 
past the preference has been for activity reels portraying the many 
and varied programs of the Commission, and little material of & 
strictly entertainment character. It is believed that more good hunting 
and exceptional wildlife shots would be generally acceptable and prove 
a lot more educational.* 


The Commission should now consider seriously the future use of well- 
narrated sound motion pictures. A general reel every few years would 
probably suffice. The use of sound projectors in the various divisions 
would help a great deal. (If desired, there are now available from 
the Federal Government and individual agencies sound pictures of 8 
general conservation nature which could well be utilized to supplement 
some of our Own programs).® 


It is recommended that a full-time photographer with the necessary 
experience and ability be employed and the responsibility for this 
entire motion and still picture program placed in his hands, under the 
guidance of the Division Chief.* 


It is recommended that a well illustrated series of life-histories of all 
ame birds, mammals and fur-bearing animals be published primarily 
or school children, giving descriptions of them, their home-lilfe, 
economic valve, and means of attracting, feeding and protecting them. 
A volume on the “Birds of Pennsylvania,” both technical and populat, 
should be published. . 

A “History of Conservation in Pennsylvania” should be prepared and 
published: (Much material has already been accumulated and is filed 
for future use). 


The use of billboards emphasizing safety while hunting and other im- 
portant phases of the Commission’s program should be considered. 


A specially designed educational exhibit truck for use mostly in the 
remote sections of the Commonwealth also merits serious consideration. 
(The Commission approved the purchase of such equipment several 
years ago at a cost not to exceed $6,000, which amount was carried in 
the budget for sometime then deleted due to wartime conditions). 
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Cc. PUBLIC RELATIONS—Lectures, Conservation Education in the Schools 





Current Practices 


Immediate 
Changes Recommended 


Future 
Program Recommendations 





Very little is being done except 
through the use of lectures and mo- 
tion pictures in the schools, the dis- 
tribution of various bulletins, posters, 
etc. (We are endeavoring to promote 
conservation education in the schools 
and hope ultimately to accomplish this 
objective). 





None. It is recommended that we 
urge the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to call a conference very soon to 
discuss the matter of conservation 
education in the schools. Invitations 
should be submitted to the Women’s 
and Garden Clubs, Boy Scouts, 4-H, 
FFA, Audubon Society, Friends of the 
Land, Pennsylvania State Forestry 
Association, Soil Conservation Service, 
U. 8. Fish and Wildlife, and other con- 
servation agencies in the Common- 
wealth. Later a committee should be 
appointed to study the program from 
all angles. 

(Such a conference was held several 
months ago under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. As a result the Pennsylvania 
State College is planning definitely to 
establish a conservation summer school 
for teachers next year.) 





It is recommended that we expend every effort to establish a conserva- 
tion summer school or outdoor laboratory, preferably in cooperation 
with other state conservation agencies and the Department of Public 
Instruction, and that the Commission Training School be offered for 
the purpose. e 


That our lecture staff be increased by two more lecturers, and that 
ultimately one be appointed for each Field Division, as the present 
demands upon the Supervisors and other officers are becoming burden- 
some. 


(Instead of employing additional full-time lecturers the Commission 
recently appointed ten part-time lecturers). 


Consideration should be given to employing someone at the Pymatuning 
Museum during the summer months to acquaint the thousands of 
persons who visit the refuge annually, especially school children, with 
the flora and fauna of the area. This employe could be used for 
general lecture work during the winter months. 


In several states young people who have done outstanding work in the 
conservation field are being selected from each county, through the 
cooperation of school officials, and sent to a central conservation camp 
for a week or ten days at the expense of the Department. Such a 
program has possibilities and might be given consideration as part of 
the future plan. The Training School could well be used for such an 
undertaking. 








* Steps have already been taken to 


put these recommendations and suggestions into operation. 





Observers at “Hawk Mountain” Sanctuary, near Drehersville, Schuylkill County, 
Council, New York, for the protection of the birds of prey. 


Photo by Maurice Brown. 


owned and patrolled by the Emergency Conservation 
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This Predator Legend 
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ments of an Evening Bulletin (advt.). I had so much rat poison 
on bits of bread in corners of the kitchen and laundry that the 
place wasn’t safe. The cellar looked like a hardware store just 
before the trapping season opened. I caught one rat. BUT, early 
in spring a weasel put in an appearance and in one afternoon 
that blessed mustela cleaned out the entire colony. He went 
through their tunnels like a flame-thrower through the Nip caves 
on Okinawa and we never again had a rat on the place. 

To paraphrase the title of the famous book, “Mutiny On The 
Bounty,” let me instance a few facts on “Futility Of The Bounty.” 
To show no partiality, let’s begin with our own Commonwealth and 
thankfully remember that it happened sixty years ago. I quote 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday in “Wild Life Conservation”: 

“In 1885, the rural feeling against hawks and owls reached high 
water mark in Pennsylvania. In response to the demands of the 
farmers of the state, the Pennsylvania legislature enacted a law 
providing for a bounty of fifty cents each for the heads of hawks 
and owls. Naturally, great slaughter of these birds ensued. In two 
years, 180,000 scalps had been brought in and $90,000 had been 
paid out for them. 

“The awakening came even more swiftly than the ornithologists 
expected. By the end of two years from the enactment of “the 
hawk law,” the farmers found their fields and orchards thoroughly 
overrun by destructive mice, rats and insects; and again they went 
clamoring to the legislature, this time for the quick repeal of 
the law. With all possible haste this was brought about; but it 
was estimated by competent judges that in damage to their crops 
“the hawk law” cost the farmers of the State of Pennsylvania more 
than $2,000,000.” , 

Quoting W. J. Hamilton in mss.: “. . . Ontario has a greater 
wolf and coyote population now (1939) than 10 years ago, but 
during that period 33,000 wolves were destroyed at a bounty cost 
of $500,000. Deer have increased in number and in range in 
Ontario at the same time that the wolves and coyotes were in- 
creasing. It seems likely that had the money spent on bounties 
been used to find out what the game and fur resources of 
Ontario need, and then meet that need, the province would have 
accomplished some good.” 

Again turning to Pennsylvania, the following reports indicate 
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(Continued from page 5) 


that bounties do not control fox numbers: “Bounties were paid 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission on 10,519 grey foxes in 1940, 
as against only 3,287 in 1918—22 years previously. The bounty has 
been in operation since 1915 . . . Red foxes, also, increased sub- 
stantially in Pennsylvania despite the bounty. Payments started 
in 1917-18, when 2,790 reds were presented for claim. They 
were discontinued after payment had been made on 6,046 in 
1927-28”—Seagears, 1944. 

W. J. Hamilton, Jr.. mammalogist of Cornell University, well 
sums up the question: “It has yet to be demonstrated that the 
reduction of predatory mammals through the use of bounties has 
had any material effect in increasing the game species . . . It 
seems unbelievable that states still consider bounties of any value 
in ridding themselves of supposedly injurious animals. With two 
centuries of bounty trials in this country and the almost complete 
failure of every attempt to control wild animals by this measure 
one would think the system would long since have been discarded.” 

Now, bear in mind that the facts and opinions above are not 
theories evolved by long-haired dreamers with the pallor of the 
biological laboratory blanching their cheeks. They are the con- 
clusions of alert, hard-working, expertly-trained field men with 
much more active experience than the average hunter or agricul- 
turist. 

Do I hear a comeback in the distance, something like this: 
“So-o, all the foxes, weasels and hawks are little angels, eh? 
Wouldn’t harm a thing? Well, are there ANY animals who might 
SOMETIMES do just a teeny weeny bit of damage??” 

Since he knows so many answers, I will again bring Mr. 
Hamilton forward: “Foxes, skunks and weasels occasionally raid 
hen houses, but their destruction of poultry is insignificant com- 
pared to that of the rat. One rat killed 190 chicks in a single 
night; rats ate legs off 40 young black ducks on a game farm and 
a single rat destroyed, in three nights, 120 pheasant chicks . . . 
It has been estimated, and probably very conservatively, that an 
annual loss of $200,000,000 to U. S. agriculture and forestry is 
occasioned by pocket gophers, ground squirrels, field mice, cotton- 
tails, jack rabbits, prairie dogs, cotton rats, porcupines, wood- 
chucks, moles and mountain beavers’. . .” These latter are no 
relation, by the way, to our interesting dam-builders, but are 
small rodents of the northwest, also called sewellels. 

Charles J. Brill, Superintendent, Oklahoma State Game Farm, 
says, in Outdoor Life for September 1933: “After awarding the 
crown to the hunting house cat as king of quail destroyers we 
os submit what commonly is known as the red chicken 
snake as the prince of quail predators, at least in the Southwest 
and South, the regions which produce about nine-tenths of the 
virgin quail hunting of the United States.” This snake, a sub- 
species of our pilot blacksnake, is a four to six foot reptile of 
yellowish grey, boldly blotched with dark brown. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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MOUNTAIN MUSIC 


Editor’s Note: In order to let the other 
fellow know about some sports not under- 
stood by all, the Game News has asked Com- 
mander Newbold Ely to write a few notes 
each month on hounds and the chase. 


The following are from Lieutenant Clyde 
Deaton’s article in Mountain Music, describ- 
ing an Oklahoma wolf hunt. 

There had been a rain in the afternoon, 
just enough to make scenting conditions 
ideal. Wild Cat Hill was as slick as owl 
grease as the blue clay ‘oozed’ through the 
treads. The hickories had turned a beauti- 
ful yellow. A fox squirrel scampered across 
the road, headed for his selected den tree, 
his busy tail flicked saucily. 

As we drove down the sandy road, the 
country became more open, bunch grass 
could be seen on both sides of the road—the 
white-faced cattle were beginning to bed 
down, selecting the road for their bed ground. 
It drains more rapidly and the Herefords 
are not ‘King of the Osage Hills’ for nothing. 

We headed down the road, going south, 
came to a cow trail, and headed up it to the 
East. As we followed this trail it wound 
around a hill and gradually we inclined to 
the North. Off to our left and up ahead 

















Fly ‘struck’. At first the music was a slow 
bawl, but shortly it turned to a ‘chop’. 
“Turn ’em loose” came from Bill. 

Eight spotted hounds took off like a dirty 
shirt on wash day. They knew, as did Bill, 
that when Fly struck, some wolf had been 
prowling the country-side. Sooner than a 
mountaineer can down a drink of ‘Mountain 
Dew’ these eight Walkers, one by one, put 
in and they all joined in the singing of the 
chorus. They were all running for the 
front-end—each Walker trying to sit in the 
driver’s seat. Soon Bawly had the lead, that 
bawl of his echoing and re-echoing up and 
down the canyon. Cry Baby was crying as 
if her heart would break, straining every 
muscle and nerve in her body, in a vain 
attempt to lead the pack. 

Drum could be heard rolling out that deep 
melodious music that gave him his name. 
He was slightly slower than some of the 
younger dogs, but wasn’t a slow dog in any 
pack. 

Eagle’s turkey mouth could be heard as 
his vocal chords began to relax. He was 
making his bid for the front seat. Major, not 
to be outdone, was making an heroic effort 
to steer the ship. His wild goose mouth could 
be heard, telling all hounds that he was in 
the race—and telling Bill that his feed hadn’t 
been wasted. 

Jake’s tenor came clearly across the canyon 
as the pack took off across the hill to the 
North, FDR’s chop was there, and though 
he was a young hound, only two years old, 
he had a good head, plenty of guts, and 
stamina to spare. . 

The pack went out of hearing to the 
North—an old well pumping on the prairie 
had drowned them out. Suddenly, from out 
of the silence of the night I heard them 
coming back. I heard a new mouth, a ‘fast 
chop’, and he was sitting in the driver’s seat, 
“Bill, which one is that? The one with the 
chop mouth? Sounds like Big Boy, but I 
thought you wrote me that he was dead.” 

“He is, but that’s one of his pups. One 
of that litter you gave me when you vol- 





unteered. He’s just past two, but one of the 
best I’ve got.” 

“So the Oklahoma Kid is a wolf dog?” I 
mused, remembering the lumbering, ungain- 
ly pup I had given Bill. “Just like his dad, 
too. The longer the race the faster the chop, 
I'll bet.” 

“That’s right. And the faster the race the 
better he likes it. From now on there’s only 
one dog that can touch him, his sister, Anne 
of Soonerland. That’s her with that ‘goat 
horn’ type mouth. Hear it?” There they 
came down the hillside, split the water in 
the canyon wide open, and drove that wolf 
straight up the hill to the South. Those 
eight Walkers were so well packed that a 
GI blanket could have covered the lot. They 
were running shoulder to shoulder and nose 
to tail. Fly, coming about sixty yards be- 
hind, was trying but had been in too many 
races to be an engineer on this train. 

When the pack hit the hill-top that wise 
canine of the cattle country cut back to the 
West, then to the North—running the pack 
through the herd of cattle we had seen in 
the early evening. He lived not only by 
his heels and heart, but also by his head. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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**xCURRENT TOPICS «*x 


NEW COMMISSIONER 





COMMISSIONER B. K. WILLIAMS 


The appointment of B. K. Williams of East 
Stroudsburg on October 8, 1945 brings into the 
Commission a man who has been an active con- 
servationist for many years. 


Although being owner of the B. K. Williams 
Company keeps him busy, the new Commissioner 
has found time to be a lively participant in the 
Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association. 


Because he has always been an outdoor en- 
thusiast and an ardent hunter, Commissioner 
Williams is thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems of sportsmen and the ideals of conservation. 


Commissioner Williams was appointed to re- 
place Dr. Carl B. Rosenkrans who drowned on 
August 23, 1945 while on a fishing trip. 


Bucks County Sets Pheasant Record 


It is not expensive to raise pheasants from 
day-old chicks. This was clearly demon- 
strated in Bucks County recently where a 
Farm-Game Cooperator raised Ringnecks to 
the age of ten (10) weeks at a cost of only 
twenty-seven cents (27c) a bird. Of 247 
birds reared to that age, the total cost was 
$67.18. This is indeed a record for econ- 
omy, particularly when one considers that 
the commercial value of a 10-week-old 
pheasant is about five times the above figure. 

To get down to the facts, the Game Com- 
mission shipped 396 day-old pheasant chicks 
to a Bucks County Cooperator in June 1945. 
At a cost of $67.18 for mesh wire for pens 
and feed for the birds, he raised 247 pheas- 
ants to ten (10) weeks of age. The cost 
does not include equipment, except woven 
wire, nor does it include electric current 
for the brooder stove. Nevertheless, it has 
been shown that, with proper equipment and 
good care, pheasants can be raised from 
day-old chicks to the age of ten (10) weeks 
at the low cost of twenty-seven cents (27c) 
each. 

Another Cooperator on a Farm-Game proj- 
ect in Bucks County had even better success. 
He obtained 500 day-old pheasant chicks 
from the Commission in June 1945, and suc- 
ceeded in raising 376 to six (6) weeks of age, 
at a cost for feed of $18.60, or five cents (5c) 
a bird. 

These two cases are splendid examples of 
what can be done with day-old chicks, not 
alone from a financial standpoint, but also 
to the extent of improving pheasant hunting 
in the area in which the birds were raised. 
If Pennsylvania sportsmen will get solidly 
behind the day-old pheasant chick program, 
it is bound to pay big dividends in better 
bird hunting, as these pheasants are released 
in the favorite hunting grounds of the sports- 
men’s groups responsible for raising them, 
provided, of course, the lands are open to 
public hunting. 





WHICH TYPE ARE YOU? 


According to Johnny Mock, outdoors edi- 
tor for the Pittsburgh Press, there are three 
outstanding types of sportsmen. 


First there is the sportsman who is an 
active and dependable club member, always 
willing to cooperate to the best of his ability 
and to suggest and promote new ideas. The 
second is the fellow who pays his club dues 
but stays in the background, does not attend 
meetings, never suggests anything and feels 
that when he has paid his two dollars he 
has done his part. And then there is the 
sportsman—at least that’s what he calls him- 
self—who does ‘not belong to any club, has 
no respect for the game laws or his fellow 
sportsman and no consideration for the far- 
mer on whose land he hunts. 


The first, although willing to do what he 
can, is of the minority because he lacks the 
cooperation of others. The second is a 
weak sister because even though he knows 
what is right he lacks the gumption to assert 
himself for fear of losing business or social 
prestige. The third is an unpleasant fellow 
who, if he cannot be taught a more sports- 
manlike attitude, should be ostracized by his 
fellow sportsmen and refused permission to 
hunt by landowners. 

It is high time all sportsmen take inven- 
tory of themselves, realize in which class 
they belong, and if they are not in Class 1, 
try to improve their sportsmanship. 

“In union there is strength.” A_ strong, 
united effort can accomplish in a short time 
what a few individuals would spend years 
of bitter fighting to achieve. 

Lei’s all be Class 1 sportsmen, and let’s 
pull together! 


“The foliage and weed growth are very 
heavy, affording plenty of food and cover 
for all kinds of game. Pheasants are show- 
ing up very good since the farmers are 
cutting corn and it looks as though they 
are going to be very plentiful. Rabbits are 
reported spotty. Squirrels are plentiful. 
There are lots of acorns, but not many 
shellbarks.”"—Game Protector Leo E. Bush- 


man, Gettysburg, September 1945. 


On October 8 to 13 the Sportsmen’s Beagle 
Club of West Chester held its 29th Annual Field 
Trial on its running grounds near Marshallton 
with 258 entries in 6 classes. Canine contestants 
came from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Indiana, Ohio, New 
York, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee and 
Massachusetts. It was a gala affair and we wish 
we had received a full account of it before we 
were forced to close out this issue. We did re- 
ceive the picture at the left showing the winnets 
in the 13-inch all age dog event and that of 
some of the gallery on the opposite page 

by our photographer W. L. R. Drake. 
photo at the lefet are Step-Ahead-Kusty with 
his owner M. D. Cooley, Indianapolis, Ind.; Bairs- 
Jackey and owner Harry Campb Robesonia, 
Pa.; Parke Gray Ladd and owner 
Downingtown, Pa.; Brunos Jackey Boy and owner 
Joseph Freed, Reading, Pa.; and Little Ri 

of Birch Creek and his owner L. T. Daubert, 
nutport, Pa. Standing are Judges Mark Roberts, 
Michigen. and Frank O’Dell, Grand Rapids, 
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SOIL CONSERVATION MOVIE 


William Vogt, Chief of the Conservation 
section of the Pan-American Union, who for 
the past several years has done research in 
Latin-American countries, recently returned 
from an extended trip to Hollywood. Pur- 
pose of his visit there was to interest the 
movie colony in conservation. Upshot of 
the visit was that he wrote a script which 
was accepted and for which the necessary 
costs of production were underwritten. 

Pictures of soil erosion, depleted forests 
and other land wastes are now being taken 
from Mexico to Chile. Some of the shots 
are being made in this country showing the 
more serious aspects of our own erosion. 


Bounty on Wolves and Coyotes 


A number of Bradford county sheep 
growers have sustained considerable dam- 
age to their flocks from timber wolves and 
coyotes, animals on which the State of 
Pennsylvania does not pay bounty. 

The Directors of the Bradford County 
Cooperative Sheep & Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion voted to offer a bounty of $10.00 per 
head for any timber wolf or coyote killed in 
Bradford County between now and July 1, 
1946. Condition—The animal must be taken 
to Mr. I. M. Macafee, rd. Milan, Pa., for 
identification and he will then authorize 
payment. ; 

While the number of these animals is 
not too large, they are rapidly increas- 
ing, and unless something is done to control 
them, sheep men will suffer more extensive 
damages. Also it is felt that if we prove to 
the state that we have these animals in the 
county and that they are a detriment to the 
farmers, the state will then offer a bounty 
for killing them. 


In case you are no hunter yourself, please 
give this information to people in your sec- 
tion who are hunters and who may be in- 
terested in killing these animals for the 
bounty offered. 

(Extract from Bradford County Coop. 
Sheep & Wool Growers’ Assn., C. V. Baker, 
Secretary, August 9, 1945, Towanda, Pa.) 
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How to Dress ’Em, Ship ’Em, and 
Cook ’Em! 


In more than forty illustrated pages the 
Remington Arms Company is producing a 
booklet which every hunter should own. 
Its title “How to Dress, Ship and Cook Wild 
Game” tells the story of its contents. 


1. For transporting game, 25 pounds of 
dry ice will keep 75 pounds of well-packed 
game frozen for five days or longer under 
normal conditions. 


2. Plucking of ducks can be made much 
easier if the ducks are first dipped in a 
mixture of hot water and melted paraffin. 


3. Because orange sauces greatly enhance 
the flavor of wild game, it is a good idea to 
use orange juice instead of water during the 
cooking. 

4. A cloth dipped in scalding water will 
quickly wipe away stray bits of fur from 
wild meat. 

There are many others, all contributing 
to the purpose of the booklet . . . elimina- 
tion of waste of game and a more complete 
enjoyment of it. 

Copies will soon be available and may be 
obtained by sending 10c to cover handling 
and mailing, to Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Dept. CB, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


The American Legion Magazine asked 
quite a number of returning veterans what 
was their favorite form of recreation. Al- 
most seventy out of every hundred said, 
“T want to go HUNTING!” Almost sixty-two 
out of every hundred said, “Next to hunting 
FISHING is my choice!” 


Here’s the score on that survey, percent- 
age-wise: 

Hunting, 69.33%; Fishing, 61.87%; Swim- 
ming, 56.04%; Baseball, 43.01%; Football, 
32.29%; Camping, 31.61%; Motorboating, 
29.58%; Trap or Target Shooting, 26.87%; 
Skating, 26.05%; Golf, 22.52%; Hiking, 
19.54%; Bicycling, 15.47%; Flying, 14.52%; 
Sailing, 11.26%; Skiing, 9.36%; Badminton, 
5.97; Archery, 4.61%; Basketball, 4.21%; 


Horseback Riding, 2.31%. 
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Roscoe Ball, of 
graphed the above deer which, while standing 
on its hind legs browsing in the deep snow, be- 


Cambridge Springs, photo- 


came lodged 


n a crotch and was unable to 
extricate itself, 


WELL WORTH READING 


Outdoor Life has recently issued a brochure 
titled “Is Sport Worth It?” It is well worth 
reading. The survey made by that maga- 
zine indicates that in the next few post-war 
years more than 26,000,000 people will be 
hunting and fishing and that their 
annual expenditures in these two sports will 
be approximately $4,025,485,000! 

To receive a copy of this most interesting 
brochure write to B. Ray Keefer, Advertis- 
ing Director, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


The “Mossberg GI” rifle, a .22 caliber, 7- 
shot bolt action, clip repeater Model 44 US, is 
now available to civilians. Named in honor 
of the world’s best fighting man, this rifle 
was used by the U. S. Army and Navy for 
training and marksmanship instruction. 

Standard on the “Mossberg GI” New—No. 
$100 Receiver sight, with %” micro “click” 
adjustments for windage and elevation. The 
rifle was originally designed for and supplied 
to the U. S. War Department by O. F. Moss- 
berg and Sons, Inc., New Haven 5, Conn. 


The new Coleman “Pocket” stove is an 
item that hunters will want to own. It is 
compact, amazingly efficient and as easy to 
carry as a quart size can of food. Only 8% 
inches high and 4% inches in diameter, it 
burns any kind of gasoline and is ready in 
minutes for quick-cooking action. The 
telescoping case makes two handy cooking 
utensils. A pictorial folder showing some 
of the many uses for this “wonder stove” 
are now in preparation and will be sent as 
soon as available to anyone requesting one. 
Write to the Coleman Co., Inc., Dept, 264S, 
Wichita 1, Kansas, for your copy. 
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TO JOHNNY APPLESEED--®y HARRY B. HOSTETTER 





W. L. R. Drake. 
Hickory nuts. 


These few words are mainly written to 
supplement an article wherein Ralph Sides 
in his “Let’s Go Outdoors” column of the 
Lancaster New Era of October 25, 1945 pre- 
sented some of this writer’s thoughts, men- 
tioned at a recent meeting of outdoorsmen. 

There is no thought of making it a techni- 
cal presentation or a horticultural master- 
piece. Your pet bird feeding plant or tree 
may not be included but the main thing 
sought is an army of Appleseei Johnnies! 
Contact farm agents, botanists, bird lovers, 
libraries, nurseries, forestry departments, 
etc., in your locality. Soils, altitudes, gen- 
eral conditions vary so much that to list 
materials liking acid or alkaline soils, sun or 
shade, e‘c. would be impossible. There are 
State and Federal bulletins, textbooks and 


many other sources of information so I will 
list only a few subjects. If a bird-food-pro- 
ducing tree, shrub or vine grows in your 
own yard or nearby woods you can use such 
food and be a successful Johnny Appleseed. 
Here are a few: 


SHRUBS VINES TREES 
Chokeberry Virginia Hawthorn 
*Dogwoods creepers Crabapple 
Japanese Honeysuckle Mulberry 
barberry Bittersweet ‘*Spruces 
*Honeysuckles Grape *Pines 
Elder Hemlock 
Snowberry Cherries 
Coralberry Mountain Ash 
*Viburnums Elms 
Firethorn Maples 
*Privets Dogwood 
*Oaks 
Shagbark 
*Chestnuts 


* Several varieties. 

In addition to furnishing food, many things 
pianted for this purpose will furnish nesting 
facilities, protection from predators and very 
importantly, help prevent soil erosion which 
is one of our great national problems. 

As birds eat the berries and then drop 
seeds in new localities, you, Mr. Johnny, 
will have started unending results. Squirrels 
will bury acorns from your trees. You may 
not see the children or grandchildren of your 
efforts but you will derive great satisfaction 
in seeing your own “children” growing up. 
Today I can look at hundreds of oaks that I 
pianted over the past twenty years—some 
with butts six and eight inches in diameter 
and.some forty feet tall. 

Two outstanding shrubs for our use are 
the Japanese barberry and the several varie- 
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ties of privet. They grow easily from seed, 
in most any soil or exposure, are practically 
immune from insect and disease attacks and 
most yards contain one or more. The 
Japanese barberry furnishes excellent and 
protected nesting and is not too popular 
with browsing animals. However, | their 
greatest value is that most birds don’t like 
the seeds of either one! But the real value 
is that after dogwoods, crabapples and other 
favorites are stripped of food; after wind, 
rain and snow have beaten down weeds or 
hidden most other foods, these two “despera- 
tion foods” will be there, above snows, to 
furnish a vital meal. The common barberry 
should never be planted because it is a host 
plant for the wheat rust. 

Some nuts or berries germinate more suc- 
cessfully if stored over winter by one of sey- 
eral methods. Some are raised from hard- 
wood or soft wood cuttings, some by layer- 
ing, some seedlings can be collected and 
transplanted but all this is by-passed. Beat 
our friends, the squirrels, to the nuts and 
pick berries before the birds. Stick a hand- 
ful in your pocket before starting on a hike 
or hunt and plant, as you go, in appropriate 
places. 

We might even look forward to the day 
when Game or Conservation Commissions, 
Forestry Departments and similar groups 
will have seeds for distribution, collected 
from the many public nurseries. Might we 
even look forward some time to some free 
seeds with each hunter’s license? 

Let us look forward to the time when our 
wildlife feeding is less segregated, for this 
may be the start of a dangerous cycle of three 
Stages. Segregated food segregates wildlife 
and then predators form the third segrega- 
tion. Then we have feathers on the forest 
floors and in our fields! 

May we salute a new generation—Johnny 
Appleseeds? 





THE RIFLED SLUG 


“A heavy nose, a light heel and plenty 
push behind it.” This was the American 
Indian’s idea of a projectile in the “bow 
and arrow” days. 

It still holds good today, in a modern 
world when some things are done by pushing 
a button. Some things! But not the job 
of knocking down, for keeps, deer, bears, 
cougars and other species of hardy game. 

So the Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
took a page from the Indian’s book and 
produced, both at the home plant and at 
the Peters Cartridge Division, a rifled slug 
: designed along the Indian’s idea “a 
heavy nose, a light heel and plenty push 
behind it.” 

Deer hunters have found the rifled slug 
load is a most effective cartridge at ranges 
up to and beyond fifty yards. 


Weight 
of Velocity 

Slug Muzzle at 100 

Gauge Grs. Velocity yards 
12 415 1470 1122 
16 350 1436 1123 
20 282 1410 1083 
410 96 1470 1030 


I cctttiad evn 


With a right-hand pitch, one turn in 12”, 
the Remington-Peters organization produces 
these “shotgun cartridges” in four gauges. 
Muzzle velocities and trajectories are quoted 
below 

The number of grooves and lands of the 
four types are as follows: 


12 16 20 410 
Gauge Gauge Gauge Gauge 


Number of lands 14 13 13 11 
Number of grooves 14 13 13 1l 
Width of grooves’ .083 078 068 056 
Depth of grooves 025 -029 029 023 
Width of lands 078 078 078 058 


“The rifled slug,” said Henry P. Davis, of 
Remington’s public relations division, “is 
approximately twice as accurate as the 
solid ball cartridge. 

- “The purpose of the rifling is to guide the 


projectile through the bore and choke and 


Energy Mid-Range Tra- 
at 100 jectory in inches 
Muzzle yards 50 100 yds. 
1985 1165 0.58 2.65 
1600 945 0.62 2.9 
1245 735 0.67 3.0 
461 226 0.64 3.0 


to reduce the area of contact. This, to- 
gether with the deep cavity, permits safe 
passage through the choke. 

“The heavy nose gives the slug that smash- 
bang shocking power. The hollow base of 
the slug makes it lighter at the rear end, 
thereby providing the ‘feather on the arrow 
which makes for accuracy. The ‘push be 
hind it’ is plenty. 

“Thus,” he concluded, “the white man 
takes a page from the red man’s book and 
polishes it up to fit present conditions and 
modern methods. But the Indians had the 
same idea!” he admitted. 





Here’s another club house, 
Millersburg Gun and Conservation Club, 


owned by the 
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WELL WHAT’S WRONG? 























See Answers on Page 24 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT 


“An incident occurred in the deer woods 
a few years ago I believe every hunter 
would like to know about. This may not 
be of too great importance to experienced 
hunters who look things over thoroughly, 
though quickly, before firing away, but to 
beginners who are subject to ‘buck fever’ 
and who shoot at uncertain objects. Here 
is my story; it’s a true one. 

“My cousin took me with him one day to 
do a little deer hunting as he knows I love 
the woods in all its seasons. I don’t hunt but 
that didn’t matter; he wanted company. And 
thank God I wasn’t hunting that day. I 
might have been minus one husky cousin, 
with a lot of explaining to do for myself. 

“As we were walking along he decided to 
send me ahead on an open cut through the 
woods while he veered off to my left. After 
walking about ten minutes I could have 
sworn I saw a deer going away from me 
through a low, thin growth of trees about a 
hundred yards distant. I took it for ‘granted 
the white object down there was the flag 
of a deer, and my blood began running wild 
in me as did my imagination. As I look 
back at it most any small shrub or tree 
might have resembled antlers, and who’s to 
say I wouldn’t have fired at it? 

“Feeling safe in my bright red sweater I 
took a chance and had to satisfy my wild 
curiosity so I headed into the growth of 
trees hoping to trail the deer or at least 
locate its footprints. As I approached the 
object its motion stopped and the flag dis- 
appeared. In its place appeared my cousin’s 
face. . 

“Though he had on the usual hunter’s red 
cap and jacket he blended almost perfectly 
with the brown stems and a few remaining 
leaves of the trees around him. I then dis- 
covered my mistake when he again walked 
away from me. The flag I'd been so sure 
I saw was nothing more than the celluloid 
license tag holder in the middle of his 
back. This shiny surface caught and re- 
flected what light there was that late in the 
day, and actually looked like a white bobbing 
tail of a deer against the dark background 
of trees. Let me tell you it was no pleasure 


for me to picture myself taking a shot at, 


that deer once I saw my mistake. 

“I'd like to herewith suggest that the new 
license tags be made of some waterproof, dull 
or matte surfaced material such as rough- 
ened lamicoid, and that the number be 
punched out instead of printed on, with holes 
to sew through, thereby eliminating the 
need of such shiny holders as are now s0 
common,’’—Walford Larson, Titusville 
Sportsmen’s Club, Titusville. 


“I saw a note in some magazine about the 
age of ammunition and how it would func- 
tion, so I took my Grandfather’s old musket 
and a very few rounds of the old Civil War 
ammunition to make an experiment. 

“I set up a big block, poked the old load 
down the barrel, primed the tube, put an old 
cap on, took aim and fired. It went off with 
a bang and smoke. There wasn’t much recoil 
or much penetration, but it seemed to rock 
the block as if it struck quite forcibly.”— 
Floyd C. Mead, Moscow. 
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FAN MAIL 


The “Hamhead Hogg” seriés created in- 
terest on its first appearance in September. 

Messrs. Orr and Rodkey, the originators, 
recently received the following letter. We 
hope it is the forerunner of many more 
ideas. 

“Presenting ‘Hamhead Hogg’ is a splendid 
idea. Could Hamhead leave his dog at home 
and go deer hunting? 

“Our problem is, we lady hunters have 
trouble with “‘Hoggs’ stealing our deer after 
they are killed. 

“First, an Allegheny man put his tag on 
my deer while pretending to help me out. 
He was drinking, so he got away with it. 

“Second, our daughter had hers stolen 
when a man who lives on Friendship Street, 
N. Side, wouldn’t let a kid beat him to a kill. 
We couldn’t talk him out of it, as he was 
only up for one day and couldn’t go home 
without meat. 

“Third, my sister-in-law had hers taken 
off the car as we were eating our evening 
meal in Marionville. 

“Aren’t we women hunters entitled to the 
game we kill? Are we to stay out of the 
woods? Thought our experience might give 
you an idea.”"—Mrs. N. C. Keener, 140 
Orchard Ave., Butler, Pa. 


““HAMHEAD HOG” 








“J got one, too.” 


STOLEN: One lIver-Johnson 22-Caliber 
Target pistol and three hundred dollars 
worth of flies, fly rods and other fishing 
paraphernalia from Joe Schuldaski, No. 3 
Meyers Lane, Kingston, Pa. This pistol, No. 
7881, was registered at Luzerne County 
Courthouse every year. 


"ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Turkey vultures nest on the ground, in 
rocky caves, hollow logs or under thick briar 
tangles. 


2. The pupils of foxes’ eyes are eliptical, like 
a cat’s, not round like a dog’s. 


3. Butterflies do not have feathered antennae; 
these belong to moths. 


4. A green-winged teal does not paddle along 
the surface of the water to take off as do blue- 
bills, goldeneyes and canvasbacks. Teals rise 
straight upward. 
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DON’TS FOR DEER HUNTERS 


Don’t pack a deer out of the woods on 
your back. Don’t open a deer like a 
bed sheet for the simple task of gutting 
it. Keep the opening small, and sew it 
shut again with cord. This keeps dirt and 
flies out. 


Another thing. Don’t cut the throat un 
less you happen to pull a spine or head 
shot where there is no chance for the deer 
to bleed properly. In this case, stick the 
deer carefully, as you would a hog, and lay 
the carcass at a slant, head down, so it will 
drain. But if you have shot the quarry any- 
where in the heart or lung cavity, or even 
farther back, throat cutting is unnecessary, 
Almost certainly your bullet will have rup- 
tured an artery somewhere, and the animal 
will be bled completely inside, as you'll 
find when you open it. Ninety per cent of 
the time, cutting the throat from ear to ear 
only ruins a cape you might have liked for 
mounting. 

Whatever you do, DON’T wash out the 
cavity. I know of no surer way to cause 
a deer to sour and spoil. Let the blood dry 
and seal the torn meat. 


Finally, add a couple of wool sacks to 
your hunting outfit. They add little bulk or 
weight, yet they will solve your problem 
when the day comes that you down a deer 
you can’t pack out by any of these methods, 
Simply clean the deer, hang it, slide the 
sack up over the hung carcass and tie the 
neck of the sack securely about the holding 
rope. That done, you can sit back and relax, 
Such sacks are porous and will let the air 
circulate, yet will keep blow flies, yellow 
jackets, and such at a distance. The meat 
for which you’ve worked so hard is safe, 


THIS PREDATOR LEGEND 
(Continued from page 18) 


It looks as if certain rodents and certain 
snakes come closer to being vermin than 
most beasts—always excepting certain in- 
sects. But “harmless” snakes have their 
vociferous champions and the late Raymond 
Ditmars and the contemporary Clifford Pope 
have plenty to say in favor of the venomous 
variety. Whether mosquitos have a cham- 
pion (other than a screen manufacturer) is 
doubtful. 

But probably in the great structure of 
Nature’s total scheme, each beastie, m0 
matter how noxious to us, had its sphere 
of beneficial influence. We have disturbed 
conditions that untold centuries were spent 
in creating, and history has proven that 
we do not excell as “controllers” of resources 
or wildlife. 

I have never seen a mountain lion, timber 
wolf or bobcat alive and wild in its natural 
habitat and, personally; I would give up 
eating lamb for a year for such a sight. 

As a matter of fact, for the last two yeals 
I have had to anyway. 


There is no group of fishes officially beat- 
ing the name “sardine.” The United States 
herring, the menhaden and the Europeal 
pilchard are the small fishes which generally 
fill sardine cans, 
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TONY GOES DEER HUNTING 


My name she’s a Tony. 
My friends a name Joe. 
He’s like to go hunting, 
So for some deers we a go. 


He’s come a to my house, 
Bout five a one morn; 
He’s race a da motor, 
He’s a blow a da horn. 


He’s a yell a, Hey Tony, 
Hurry up with da gun; 
Dis hunting for deers, 

She’s a lots a fun. 


I’m a hurry right out, 
And I look on da seat. 
He’s got on a red cap, 
And red socks on da feet. 


I say what’s a mat, 
You wear a red cap. 
He say, “I no want to, 
Get shot by some sap.” 


We go by da woods. 
We find a da trail. 

He say she’s a deer, 
I no see hide, or tail. 


We go a long time, 

And soon we a see. 

He’s peek out of da bush, 
Behind a big tree. 


He’s got a da horn, 
A big rack a one. 

So I watch a Joe, 

As he raise a da gun. 


The gun she’s a wobble, 
And Joe’s he’s a shake. 

I no know what’s the matter, 
I think maybe, earthquake. 


The deer she’s a stand there, 

Jost nice lik you please; 

But, before Joe shoots a da gun, 
She’s a let out a sneeze. 


The deer she’s a go, 

And Joe he’s a shoot. 

I say, “Whats a mat, 

Your feet freeze in da boot?” 


He say, “You know Tony, 
The trigger I squeeze, 

But da guns a no shoot, 
Till da deer she’s a sneeze.” 


And when she’s a sneeze, 
Away she’s a go. 

You say, “Why I miss Im?” 
I sure I don’t know. 


Now dis hunting business, 
She’s a lots of a fun, 

But when out a with Joe, 
NOW, I shoot a da gun. 


By Harry C. Kuans. 


LOST, STRAYED OR .STOLEN 


H. J. Tritschler, Jr., 644 Bebel St., Pitts- 
burgh 10, reports the loss of a young liver 
and white pointer in the vicinity of Pleasant 
Unity, near Greensburg, on the opening day 
of small game season. 

Mr. Tritchler’s name plate and the dog’s 
license are attached to the animal’s collar. 

Any information leading to the recovery 
of this dog will be very much appreciated. 
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DEER KILL—1940-1944 Inclusive 



































1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Counties Antlered Antlerless Antlered Antlered Antlered Antlerless Antlered 
pl OR A 98 89 521 39 79 90°. Rss 06 
BEGROES cs orn bed 23 67 9 8 4. Si awse 12 
pS. Preyer es 148 446 22 66 al “udawes 94 
28 64 7 14 | ey  ° 23 
639 1,816 252 79 “ * aseas 544 
100 680 27 103 18.) 4 sees 178 
569 1,775 185 359 pi Bea 389 
640 2,705 289 533 i, Meee 611 
55 150 32 50 32 70 
155 444. 36 93 an 102 
1,967 121 178 122 165 
1,512 5,768 742 1,141 722 625 
501 1,737 175 285 208 292 
2,357 7,800 1,230 1,939 1,288 1,506 
15 31 3 23 19 42 
346 1,020 108 259 176 259 
1,711 5,978 788 1,710 Bn i 'eeiee ee 1,133 
1,995 5,798 1,292 2,036 pO” Oe 1,240 
227 720 70 144 Ge Gees 221 
148 398 53 102 Ss Td cideton 181 
136 0 162 272 a 183 
303 1,074 89 196 nd 259 
2 6 2 Fe re 1 
3,164 14,892 1,253 1,890 3 ee ae 2,002 
76 150 43 123 Wa. ee éawe 137 
326 867. 149 313 ree 346 
1,366 5,503 449 817 We “kcvecs 976 
310 1,192 71 186 ee 191 
254 0 225 336 ty rs 253 
SD. <ésivnncacetoncguaet 4 11 7 16 eee 12 
pO ee Pare? 953 2,876 362 682 _. Bae 7168 
eR OS ee 262 726 62 136 y: Lee eer ty 155 
GE oe den ines cedeas 543 1,596 213 360 - er. 460 
pT SP PE 232 0 217 282 | a ee 248 
Lackawanna .....sseeess 247 1,035 99 140 SOO. ed ew's 201 
Lancaster 15 41 9 9 rere 16 
Lawrence 12 47 4 4 mit Letebe 17 
Lebanon 106 - 319 45 168 me Seeahitie 17 
Lehigh 33 127 9 14 , ee 27 
Luzerne 862 3,595 300 482 uli oN ED. 656 
Lycoming 1,899 6,034 996 1,839 1,232 1,125 1,202 
McKean 3,160 11,929 1,891 ,036 1,923 5,750 1,568 
Mercer 27 80 15 22 TE Lgeses 38 
EP cee bbe V ewe hic sae’ 378 1,474 140 290 BIGOT: seicie 227 
Ee ee eee 1,163 4,193 458 763 Tae thine we 919 
Montgomery_.............. 10 30 3 8 BP ase rs 19 
a eee 23 56 3 6 OG tri, . ahs 22 
Northampton __............«.. 79 314 17 39 rrr 72 
Northumberland ............ 92 285 18 45 . eres 72 
MEET atk T'o. 5 ilo ke Rewes Ce a 348 1,164 81 146 5G ae 217 
Pmieageiphia: xiii... deecs 0 0 0 0 ere « 0 
SN ee ee 1,537 5,262 824 1,313 4. rer 1,347 
ay Foe ye eS ca 2,766 9,095 1,647 2,093 1,826 4,305 1,763 
SOT mics. ose. 398 1,058 95 223 Me ctewes 421 
GA as hecho daneeue 149 613 31 83 mer. + gueeee 85 
as Pe 817 3,211 237 449 ee 445 
ROS, ONG aa Sardeedc ee 1,059 4,153 684 768 608 684 609 
Susquenanna .......«.- 237 863 94 235 Wns” bacon 373 
EA. | whe vibes ibcabaen ides 1,304 3,664 827 1,248 914 1,066 1,021 
MF 4 Whee ck veces cae 249 895 95 197 Bee | A aioe 120 
Li See ere ore 663 2,745 151 379 Bt errare 426 
EE ig side's caieeeeee cha. 1,889 6,718 990 1,266 1,224 702 1,174 
Wesmgeon ei. 1 26 0 0 - Meet eee 11 
SS oc bate eae 6 cct ood 536 1,960 248 437 gE eer 618 
Westmoreland .............. 537 2,329 87 233 Ma. . cavean 211 
too) OU ae eee 3 1,230 211 235 gE ee 295 
RU Soe thd Rabie! bate tak's 12 33 11 19 ae © * deaewa 36 
County Not Shown ..... 455 2,213 169 419 _ ae, 332 
ED: aloes 40,995 145,580 19,271 30,860 23,931 14,951 28,411 

SEEING RED 





C. R. Shore, McConnelisburg, 
above photograph of his son and three com- 
panions with a deer the former killed with a 
Garand MI at 450 yards near Leipsig, Germany. 


sent in the 


Left to right are: Pfc. Walter J. Preston of 
Peoria, Ill.; Thomas Henderson, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Raymond Peurifuoy, Concord, N. C.; and Willard 
V. Shore, McConnellsburg, Pa., all with the 90th 
Infantry Division, Patton’s 3rd Army. 





The old expression “seeing red” denotes 
anger. But in Wisconsin it has an entirely 
different meaning SAFETY! 


The Wisconsin legislature has_ recently 
passed a law which requires all deer hunters 
to wear some garment of red, so that fellow 
deer hunters will not mistake them for deer. 
The law provides: * 

“In the areas in which there is a season 
for the hunting of deer, no person shall hunt 
during such season unless at least 50% of 
his jacket, excluding the sleeves, shall be red 
or covered with a cloth or hankerchief or 
cloth of red color. Any person violating this 
subsection shall upon conviction be punished 
by a fine of $10.” 

Judging from the increase in the sale of 
hunting licenses in Wisconsin this year, it 
is safe to say that there will be a lot of 
people “seeing red” in the Badger State 
during the coming hunting season. 
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“Natural game food is rather scarce in the 


district this fall. We have had no killing 
frost to date. There are a few acorns and 
wild grapes but no beechnuts. 

“Many more deer have been observed 
coming out into the fields and feeding dur- 
ing the past two weeks than during the 
summer months. I have observed quite a 
number of gray squirrels the past few 
weeks. They were very scarce during the 
summer.”—Game Protector Maynard N. 
Miller, Honesdale, September, 1945. 





“Ringneck pheasants are not showing up 
very well in any part of the county. Sports- 
men training their dogs report seeing rabbits 
after rains, but no ringnecks. Quail are in 
evidence al] over the county. 

“A number of sportsmen plan to trap 
foxes this season, and the fox hunters have 
already had several hunts. The Rochester 
Club had 23 members out for a récent fox 
hunt."—Game Protector J. Bradley Mc- 
Gregor, Beaver, September, 1945. 





“Deer are not very plentiful. I’ve had no 
damage complaints this month. Three miles 
west of the Lewistown Borough line a deer 
jumped the fence of a corn field, landed on 
the highway and was killed. I delivered 
it to the Mifflin County Alms House.”—Game 
Protector Ralph E. McCoy, Lewistown, Sep- 
tember, 1945, 





“This month I caught eight red and two 
gray foxes and found that they were feeding 
almost entirely on wild black cherries which 
are very plentiful this year.”"—Game Pro- 
tector Willard M. Crooks, Somerset, Sep- 
tember, 1945. 





“It is my opinion that this is going to 
be a very poor year for small game. The 
past winter, of course, took a very heavy 
toll of wildlife, but I believe the chief 
reason for the scarcity is the presence of 
vermin. One morning I found 7 ’possums 
and 3 skunks in my fox traps. This goes on 
all the time. There is also an abundance 
of raccoons—Game Protector Frank E. 
Couse, DuBois, September, 1945. 





“Two white deer have been seen in the 
vicinity of Cherry Grove. One is a. large 
buck with about a six point rack. White 
deer have also been seen in two or three 
other places.”"—Game Protector George H. 
Burdick, Tidioute, September, 1945. 


“On September 11 a Cooper’s hawk hit one 
of the cock ringnecks we were liberating 
before it had flown more than 75 feet. The 
ringneck was unharmed but was literally 
knocked out of the air. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that the Cooper’s hawk kills 
many ringnecks, especially the immature 
birds."—Game Protector Clifford L. Ruth, 
Erie, September, 1945. 


“We have a good supply of game for this 
fall, excepting grouse. 

“We have an abundance of acorns this 
year, and according to reports we will have 
more bears than we have had in the past. 
Raccoons are plentiful..—Game Protector 
Thomas A. Mosier, Bellefonte, September, 
1945. 


“A heavy crop of acorns in the Pond Eddy 
Section should assure good bear hunting. 
Deer are scarce. Grouse are scarce, and the 
fact that they are heard and not seen is 
evidence that they are plenty wild. The 
hunter will be lucky if he even gets a shot 
at one. Squirrels are fairly abundant, but a 
poor breeding season has depleted the num- 
ber of rabbits..—Game Protector John H. 
Lohmann, Milford, September, 1945. 





“There is a fair supply of acorns in the 
mountains for game food this fall. A few 





We are indebted to L. 
ton, for the above photo of Herman Beerkaufer 


H. Giering, of Emlen- 


and a tame ruffed grouse. The bird shows fight 
if you ruffle its feathers and will follow you 
around like a chicken. 
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wild grapes survived the late frosts last 
spring. 

“There appears to be an abundance of 
ringnecks for the coming season. Rabbits 
are also fairly abundant in some sections, 
Grouse are mighty scarce. Turkeys are be. 
ginning to show up in fairly good numbers 
Deer are by no means too plentiful. Very 
few are to be found in the remote areas due 
to lack of natural food.”—Game Protector 
M. B. Wells, Lewisbury, September, 1945, 





“Game food must be even less abundant 
than I believed. The Fish Warden reports 
seeing a gray squirrel cross the road at Baker 
Run with a snake in its mouth and I don’ 
think it natural for a squirrel to be car. 
nivorous. When I told the Fish Warden ] 
would sooner believe it was a snake with a 
squirrel in its mouth, he was very indig. 
nant about my doubting his veracity. 

“There is a good crop of acorns in some 
sections of the district and none in others, 
Why they should be in patches I don} 
understand, but in any case it should make 
bear hunting much easier. Acorns, bears 
No acorns, no bears.”’—Game Protector Vern 
A. Van Order, Renovo, September, 1945, 





“Mr. Horace Heindel of near Yorkanna 
claims he had over 400 chickens killed by 
foxes this spring and summer, and Mr. Posey 
of near Airville claims a fox killed some a 
his lambs and full grown muscovy ducks last 
spring. He killed a gray fox which ended 
his trouble.”"—Game Protector E. J. Turner, 
York, September, 1945. 





“Dog trainers are reporting small game 
more plentiful than they had thought. It 
appears to me that ringneck pheasants are 
plentiful in some areas and very scarce other 
places.”"—Game Protector John Spencer, Or- 
wigsburg, September, 1945. 





“A ringneck hen evidently felt the urge 
to obtain some religion or perhaps felt that 
by calling upon the minister she might bk 
spared during the hunting season, so she 
made an impromptu call upon the Methodist 
minister near Waltersburg on September 2. 
Hearing an unusual crash in the kitchen the 
good man rushed downstairs where he found 
a large ringneck hen lying on the floor, and 
the glass in the kitchen window gone. I 
the crash through the window she ha 
broken her neck. 


“A cherry tree on the outskirts of Union 
town recently burst into full bloom for the 
second time this year.”—Game Protectot 
Lester E. Shaéffer, Uniontown, September, 
1945. 


“With the exception of sparrow hawks 
very few other hawks were noted through 
out the summer period. However, a numbet 
of marsh hawks were observed recently, 
several authentic reports show these 
to have killed mature ringneck pheasants.”= 
Field Division Supervisor Rollin Heffelfinget, 
Irwin, September, 1945. 
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“Food conditions are not so good. We 
have only a few wild grapes and acorns. 
Weed seeds will help out for the bird-life 
until heavy snowfall covers them.”—Game 
Protector Ralph A. Liphart, Homestead, 
September, 1945. 


“While posting the line on Refuge 502 on 
September 12, I was surprised to see quite a 
few. sassafras trees broken down by a bear 
that seemed to be traveling along the line. 
Bruin was evidently on the move as this is 
not good bear country. 


“T’'ve been seeing more squirrels than usual 
this season. Evidently our acorn crop is 
much better than expected.”—Game Protec- 
tor Clyde E. Laubach, Clearfield, September, 
1945. 


“Since the hawk migration started, there 
aren’t as many rabbits as previously re- 
ported. Every year when the migration is 
on the small game seems to fade more or 
less out of the picture.’-—Game Protector 
Francis E. Jenkins, Chinchilla, September, 
1945. 


“The past two weeks have been extremely 
rainy and wet which has caused many ducks 
to migrate into this section. They are caus- 
ing considerable damage to farmers’ buck- 
wheat crops in the Pymatuning Refuge Area. 
If the wet weather continues much longer 
the farmers will not be able to harvest their 
buckwheat, and it wouldn’t matter how much 
the ducks destroyed. We should have an 
excellent year for duck hunting. 

“The rainy weather has completely filled 
the lake in Refuge 510. We think that the 
lowering of the lake one foot this year has 
created a wonderful supply of duck food and 
the plan should be continued in years to 
come. Wild millet and wild rice cut grass 
were the two plants that predominated. 

“Unless the weather changes and dries up 
smewhat, the program for trapping foxes 
this fall will be greatly curtailed, as it is 
hecessary to have dry ground in order to 
sift it over the traps and make a successful 
dirt hole set.”—Field Division Supervisor 
Hayes T. Englert, Oil City, September, 1945. 





“On the night of September 23 while look- 
ing for people jacklighting deer in Kidder 
Township, Deputy Protector Butcher and I 
wanted to check a certain field for deer. 
When we threw the rays of a flashlight on 
the field, we saw five gray foxes together. 
A short time later we saw a gray and a 
ted fox cross the road ahead of us.”—Game 
Protector W. C. Achey, Weatherly, Septem- 
ber, 1945. 


“The game and food conditions in the dis- 
ict look better as the season advances. 
Acorns and beechnuts are bringing a lot of 
uirrels. I have seen more grouse in the 
past few weeks than I did last year at this 
lo The rabbits are plentiful in most sec- 

and there are a lot of young pheas- 
ants.".—Game Protector Floyd <A. Beck, 
Venus, September, 1945. 
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STOLEN 
A Sedley Springfield Cal. 30.06 sporting 
rifle. U. S. Armory Model 1903, Number 
274338 was stolen from James E, Harkless, 
Inspection Dept., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
East Pittsburgh during January 1945. 


“At about noon on September 23, 1945 
while hunting foxes, T. B. Waltman, Nes- 
copeck, killed a Great Horned Owl that flew 


away from a freshly killed and partly eaten - 


rabbit. I never before heard of a Great 
Horned Owl doing any killing at that time 
of day.”"—Game Protector Lewis H. Estep, 
Berwick, September, 1945. 


HUNTERS YOU KNEW 
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Wandering Will 


William B. Hydes 
Couldn’t be bothered with guides, 
And it wasn’t only their cost. 


He said if one noted, 
Where one hiked or boated, 
There was no excuse to get lost. 


One morning last fall, 
With a patent moose call, 
He hiked off as proud as a prince. 


In the window each night, 
Mrs. Hydes puts a light, 
But no one has heard of Will since. 


—CarsTeN AHRENS. 


“While coming across the old dirt road 
from Hunter’s Range I saw a fox running 
along ahead of me. As I got closer the fox 
turned around and I saw a full grown grouse 
in its mouth. The bird was still alive as I 
could see its wing smacking the fox on the 
side of the face. Although the fox left in a 
big hurry, it did not drop its next meal.”— 
Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono, 
September, 1945, 





“Many complaints of bears damaging corn 
are being received.”—Game Protector Earl 
E. Smith, Williamsport, September, 1945. 
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“There was a rumor going around in the 
Wilpen section that there was a monkey at 
large, and the children attending Reed's 
school were scared. I spent some time in- 
vestigating this report, but could not find 
any truth in it."—Game Protector William 
G. Matthews, Rector, September, 1945. 





“I believe that the great amount of rain- 
fall this season is the main reason that no 
deer damage complaints have. been received.” 
—Game Protector William Lane, September, 
1945, 





“Farmers are having a lot of squirrel dam- 
age at present, due to the shortage of berries 
and nuts. I find the listed berries and nuts 
very scarce. Blackhaw, flowering dogwood, 
black gum, frostgrape, viburnum, white, red 
and rockoak acorns, persimmons, butternuts 
and black walnuts are small and not fully 
developed. Hickory nuts are also scarce 
and small.”—Game Protector R. E. Holtz- 
apple, Middleburg, September, 1945. 





“Regardless of the absence of most of our 
natural game foods this year, we do have a 
bumper crop of red and rock acorns through- 
out the game lands. They are being con- 
sumed in quantities, especially by the squir- 
rels, deer and raccoons, 

“As for the season’s game supply, deer are 
in abundance, rabbits and squirrels seem to 
be about average and the ringneck pheasant 
and ruffed grouse appear to be far less 
plentiful than they should be.”—Game Pro- 
tector Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna, 
September, 1945. 


“Red oak and black cherry are principle 
sources of game food this fall. There will 
be enough to carry all game until heavy 
snowfall. There are also wild grapes and 
scme beechnuts, but neither is a heavy crop. 
Hornbeam is spotty. There is a good crop 
only where seed set. Witch hazel is rather 
light. There are no apples, wild crab, haw- 
thorn or Hercules Club _berries.”—-Game 
Protector, L. B. Rosenkrans, Wilcox, Sep- 
tember, 1945. 


“There seems to be no doubt that the 
ringneck and squirrel will have to take the 
brunt of the shooting this fall in this sec- 
tion, as the rabbit is decidedly on the minus 
side. Where this same time last year many 
were seen killed on highways, there were 
none to be seen this season. There seems 
to be no good reason for this condition, ex- 
cept that there just aren’t enough rabbits 
for predators, highway kills and hunters.”— 
Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville, 
September, 1945. 


“The hunting season in this section should 
be very successful from all reports of game. 
There are plenty of gray and black squirrels 
and a good many grouse. The bears are 
numerous in some sections and I have seen 
more big bucks this fall than in the last three 
years, There are plenty of acorns and a fair 
crop of beechnuts. The hawthornes are 
loaded and we have a few wild crabapples. 
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Members of the State Division of the Izaak Walton League in their 20th Annual Convention at Harrisburg on October 20 and 21. 
report of its proceedings will appear in the December issue. 


The Junior 4-F League (Fur, Fish, 
Feathers and Forestry) of Centre County 
recently disclosed interesting stocking and 
reforesting programs that the members have 
just finished in the past few months. 

The Fish committee reported 1600 federal 
finger-length brook and rainbow trout 
stocked in the Big Fill Run in March. Dur- 
ing the same month they also stocked 1200 
rainbow, brown and brook trout, all legal 
length. In June, 500 rainbow trout ranging 
from 6 inches to 18 inches long, and in 
August 2000 brook trout, finger length up to 
6 inches, were stocked. 

The Forestry committee reported trans- 
planting 860 food trees including apple, wild 
crabapple, thornberries, sumac; also planting 
two bushels of black walnuts and a peck of 
shellbark hickories. Several visits back in 
the mountains where these trees have been 
planted show the trees growing well. 

During the week of October 15, the Safety 
committee placed out safety pamphlets and 
placards to promote safer hunting in the area 
woods during the coming season. 

A new committee was voted in to take 
charges of the feeding program for the com- 
ing winter. 


The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association is really doing something prac- 
tical about improving farmer-sportsmen re- 
lations. 

Recently the men got together and all 
pitched in to help farmers with their harvest 
work and to put up cooperative hunting 
posters and safety zone signs on farms open 
to public hunting in the Concord-Aston- 
Birmingham townships area. 

This club also erécts stiles for hunters and 
anglers to cross farm fences without dam- 
aging them and in every possible way im- 
proves the sportsmen’s relations with the 
landowners. ; 


The Sportsmen’s Club of Mt. Joy began 
the new season with 80 renewed members 
and 32 new ones. This club recently ob- 
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tained permission from the owner of the 
Snyder Orchards at Florin to close the or- 
chards to hunting so that the grounds may 
be used as a private game propagation area. 


The New Hope Fish, Game and Forestry 
Protective Association recently sponsored 
beagle field trials on the farm of Chester 
Magill. 

The events started with a trial in which 
13 braces of 13-inch beagles were entered. 
Silver plates were won by M. A. Titus, 
Flemington, N. J., and Fulmer Miller, Doyles- 
town, as first and second prizes respectively. 

This was followed by trials in which five 
braces of 15-inch beagles were entered. First 
prize and the silver trophy in this was won 
by the dog entered by L. Stellman, Hatboro. 

The scenting conditions were fair and the 
trials were run off very rapidly and with 
no hitches and delays. Judges were Herbert 
Lorenton, Perth Amboy, N. J., and Walter 
Anderson, Cranford, N. J. 


The Johnstown Sportsmen’s Association 
has subscribed nearly $1,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a fish hatchery. A site will be 
selected and work started just as soon as the 
necessary funds are available. 





NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE DATES SET 
FOR 1946 


The North American Wildlife Con- 
ference will be held in 1946, according 
to tentative plans of the American 
Wildlife Institute, which sponsors the 
annual meet. The dates agreed upon 
are March 11, 12, and 13, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City. No conference was 
held this year because of travel re- 
strictions, which have now been lifted. 











Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 


A full 


In the ins2rt is Mr. Paul Clement, National President. 


The Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association is making plans to cooperate 
with the Game Commission in an educational 
program with use of films before various 
civic and Church groups from time to time; 
organize a better game feeding program for 
the coming winter; set up a rabbit trapping 
committee to trap in Altoona and liberate 
throughout the county. 

Twenty-five new members were received 
into the association. 


The Shenandoah Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association has received a shipment of 
25 pheasants from a farm in Wisconsin. They 
liberated three roosters each Sunday during 
October and are keeping the remaining birds 
until spring when a breeding program will 
be innaugurated by the club. 

The association also liberated in the Ring- 
town area 22 hens and 50 roosters supplied 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


The Titusville Sportsmen’s Club now has 
576 members with 142 in service. Dave 
Cairns took high honors by securing 31 new 
members. That’s quite a record! 

The club plans to open a new indoor rifle 
range in about three weeks. It also expects 
to stock a shipment of bass in Oil Creek, de- 
stroy the beaver dam at Mystic Park and put 
up posters for the club’s dog area on South 
Perry Street Hill. 

The fire strips from the Drake Well t 
Miller Farm and Miller Farm to Petroleum 
Center have been completed at a cost one- 
third less than estimated. The extra money 
will be used for annual spring care. 


The Gallitzin Sportsmen’s Association will 
present awards of $3, $2, and $1 to the Gallit- 
zin High School students who submit the best 
essays in a “Hunt Safely” contest being 
sponsored by the county organization 
Awards in the all-county event are $30, $2 
and $10. Entries close November 1. 
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CHARLES H. NEHF RE-ELECTED 


Charles H. Nehf, outdoors columnist of the 
Allentown Morning Call, was recently re- 
elected president of the Southeastern Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s clubs. 

The division authorized the purchase of 
300 pheasants to be stocked on the regulated 
shooting grounds procured for the use of 
veteran patients at the Valley Forge General 
Hospital. E. G. Henderson of Downingtown, 
chairman of the project, reported that seven 
owners of land adjacent to the hospital have 
signed papers granting the federation permis- 
sion to use their lands during Novem- 
ber and December. The clubs as county 
groups within the jurisdiction of the division 
will be asked to contribute $50 to a pool to 
finance the project; the remainder has been 
contributed by game breeders and private in- 
dividuals. 

The Game Commission will allow the 
veterans to shoot both hen and cock pheas- 
ants over the regulated grounds, such shoot- 
ing to be done only by the convalescent 
patients. Personnel at the hospital will not 
be permitted to hunt on the posted ground. 
The Army Special Services has agreed to 
furnish shotguns and shells for the service- 
men, who will be taken out in groups of five 
for hunting. 


A resolution was adopted asking the State 
Department of Commerce to tone down its 
national advertising on the State’s hunting 
and fishing facilities, and another resolution 
asks the Game Commission to set the deer 
opening season for the Monday nearest the 
first day of December to enable hunters to 
travel over the weekend to the deer country. 


Sportsmen, numbering nearly 1,000, repre- 
senting Luzerne and Lower Lackawanna 
Counties, attended the 37th annual conven- 
tion and field day of the Head Camp, United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania at Harris’ Park, 
Sweet Valley, recently. 


The morning session was devoted to dis- 
cussing plans for more fish and game in 
forests and streams of the regional area, 
legislation and conservation. 


The afternoon was given to sport events. 
The high gun in a clay target shoot was 
Chester Loveland of West Pittston with 24; 
Stephen Emanuel, Wilkes-Barre, was run- 
ner-up with 23 and Casper Wall, Harvey’s 
Lake, was third with 20. Live turkeys were 
awarded as prizes. 

The honors for the raccoon field trials 
were carried off by hounds belonging to the 
Back Mountain Sportsmen. 

A dog show for beagle hounds and a wild- 
cat skeet shoot completed the list of events. 


The West Chester Fish and Game Associa- 
tion recently held an auction of excess sport- 
ing material. Much of this sporting equip- 
ment was donated to the club by members, 
and a profit of $51.00 in the club treasury was 
the result. 

This organization of 897 members has pur- 
chased from the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
Pany 25 acres of ground on which its club 
house is situated along the Pottstown Pike. 
It is an ideal location for the club’s activities. 


icc 
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A 20-acre area surrounding White Oak 
Dam near Lancaster will be developed as a 
bird sanctuary by the Lititz Bird Club. This 
region is considered by authorities to be one 
of the best locations in the country for a bird 
sanctuary. Ten acres of the 20-acre tract 
are under water and will provide sanctuary 
for waterfowl. 

The club plans to erect feeders, nesting 
boxes and shelters which will make the 
sanctuary a haven for many species of birds 
and wildlife. The organization has also 
planned a planting program to provide food 
and cover. 

While fishing will be allowed on the area, 
the club announced that hunting and trap- 
ping wil lbe prohibited. 


The Turkey Run Rod and Gun Club has 
“grown like a weed” since it. was reorganized 
last April. At that time the club consisted 
of 20 members. Now its enrollment has 
reached 156, or an average of more than 30 
new members each month. 

Officers of this remarkable club are at 
present endeavoring to obtain 600 acres of 
hunting grounds in the Landingville Valley, 
and are confident of attaining their goal. 

This organization also boasts the oldest 
member of any game club in the county or 
state. He is John H. Kreiser, Frackville, who 
celebrated his 90th birthday on September 
19. In the form of a friendly challenge, the 
officers request word from all other clubs 
stating the age of their oldest member. So 
send them in, boys. This ought to be inter- 
esting. 


The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association, Inc., is now affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association. . 

Membership was obtained through the 
Ways and Means Committee which will now 
also be known as the N.R.A. Division. A 
class “B” charter has been obtained. Charter 
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members are the present members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Associate 
membership is open to all others who sub- 
scribe to the N.R.A. oath of allegiance and 
sign the roll. 


Since its organization in 1939, this enter- 
prising club has opened to public hunting 
more than 5,000 acres of farm land in the 
county, which previously had been closed. 

The Delaware County boys recently pur- 
chased 40 acres of a farm they had previous- 
ly leased and where they have built a club- 
house, rifle and pistol ranges, installed clay 
bird traps and held their Field Days and 
Club picnics. Each member is being asked 
to contribute $5.00 as his share of the new 
purchase, 


“The upland game bird should be con- 
served because of its economic value to 
agriculture. 

“Their preservation and perpetuation can 
be accomplished only if the farmer and land- 
owner leaves food and shelter upon his land. 
Sportsmen, conservationists and game de- 
partments have always encouraged the rais- 
ing of quail and pheasants for sporting pur- 
poses, but progress has been made by teach- 
ing the farmer the economic value of upland 
game birds to him and his crops. 


“Nature has wisely placed these birds here 
to assist us in our continuous war against 
injurious insects. The incalculable number 
of these injurious bugs destroyed annually 
by game birds would, if left unmolested, 
eventually destroy civilization. 


“To preserve these upland game birds, the 
farmer should be asked to leave small grain 
and corn shocks in favorable feeding places 
on his farm this year and every year. The 
immediate loss of his unharvested grain 
would be trebly repaid to him in the future.” 
—Jack Opachinski, Chairman Fish and Game 
Committee, Camp 272 United Sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania, Nanticoke. 





We are anxious to receive photos of different kinds of hunting cabins which we plan 


to publish to give prospective builders ideas. 


The person who submitted the above 


picture did not give his name or the location of the camp. 
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Last month Drummer introduced you to the largest and smallest bird and mammal 


in Pennsylvania. This month he wants you to meet the fiercest and gentlest. 


right, the fiercest bird, the Goshawk. 


Top 


Center the fiercest mammal, the short-tailed 


shrew (above 4 inches long) which devours several times its weight in food daily. 
Bottom left, the cottontail rabbit, gentlest of the mammals who has no means of 
defense except his long legs, and right the gentlest bird, the mourning dove. 


Transactions of the Commission’s Meeting 
(Continued from page 13) 


Lands. Right-of-Ways were granted in 
several instances, namely: 

Granting the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company the right to construct and maintain 
a rural electric line across two sections of 
State Game Lands No. 88, North East Madi- 
son Township, Perry County. 

Granting Dr. H. E. Kilgus the right to 
secure water from a spring on State Game 
Lands No. 25, Jones Township, Elk County 
and to pipe it to his camp nearby. 

Granting the West Penn Power Company 
the right to construct and maintain an elec- 
tric transmission line across State Game 
Lands No. 137, Mahoning Township, Arm- 
strong County. 

Granting the Pennsylvania Electric Com- 
pany the right to construct and maintain an 
electric service line on State Game Lands 
No. 174, Banks Township, Indiana County. 

Granting the West Penn Power Company 
the right to construct and maintain an elec- 
tric transmission line over State Game Lands 
No. 176, Patton Township, Centre County. 

Granting the Jefferson County Gas Com- 
pany the right to construct and maintain 
a 4 inch natural gas pipe line across two 
sections of State Game Lands No. 50, Snyder, 
Polk and Heath Townships, Jefferson County. 
As a further consideration the company 
agrees to supply the Commission sufficient 
natural gas for the needs of the Commission’s 
Training School in Snyder Township, Jef- 
ferson County. 





Two -cooperative farm-game projects, one 
primary and one auxiliary refuge, and one 
game propagation area were abandoned for 
one reason or another. One new auxiliary 
refuge was approved in Chester County ap- 
proximating 400 acres belonging to the Ches- 
ter County Council of Boy Scouts, 100 acres 
of which will be set aside as a refuge, and 
one game propagation area of abovt 300 
acres in Northampton County, belonging to 
the Hellertown Borough Authority whereon 
no hunting will be permitted. 

Consideration to Land Purchase Options. 

Land options were accepted subject to ex- 
ceptions and revisions as follows: 

a. 18 acres in Tinicum Township, Bucks 
County connecting with State Game Lands 
No. 56. 

b. 1,000 acres in Main and Roaring Creek 
Townships, Columbia County, connecting 
with State Game Lands No. 58. 

c. 238 acres in Plunketts Creek and Gamble 
Townships, Lycoming County, connecting 
with the State Wild Turkey Farm. 

d.50 acres in Tioga Township, Tioga 
County, almost surrounded by State Game 
Lands No. 37. 

e. 16,012 acres in Benzinger Township, Elk 
County, adjoining State Game Lands No. 25. 

Counter offers were made for 449 acres in 
Union Township, Snyder County and 156 
acres in Greenfield Township, Erie County. 
One option of 5,080 acres was rejected and 
action was postponed on 784 and 38 acres 


NOVEMBER 


The 1944 Game Harvest 


(Continued from Page 11) 


under the amended Game Law it will be 
necessary for hunters to file a big game-kill 
report within five days after the close of the 
season for the animal killed, using the blank 
attached to the license. 
Future Estimates 

Except for the Big Game Kill, it will be 
necessary to base future reports on field 
officers’ estimates. However, with the basic 
information disclosed by the results derived 
from tabulating the individual reports for 
eight years, and by polling a representative 
number of hunters to ascertain the average 
kill per man, it is believed that the Com- 
mission’s Field Officers can hereafter quite 
accurately estimate the annual game harvest, 
Under this plan of procedure, many hunters 
will be approached by our Game Protectors 
for information on their annual game kill, 
number of days hunted, etc. The Commis- 
sion is confident that the hunters who will 
be approached during the 1945 open season, 
or soon thereafter, will cooperate fully by 
promptly furnishing accurate information. 





respectively in Penn Forest Township, Car- 
bon County and 40 acres in Washington 
township, Butler County. 

Revocations. Twenty-three persons were 
denied the right to hunt or trap, mostly for 
one and two years, for violating the game 
laws and 20 others were adjudged guilty 
of careless shooting on the basis of re.eree 
hearings conducted by the Commission. 
These persons will forfeit their licenses any- 
where from one to five years. 

Stony Creek Property. Various problems 
which will arise in connection with the utili- 
zation of the Stony Creek property, State 
Game Lands No. 211, Dauphin and Lebanon 
Counties, containing almost 30,000 acres, 
purchase of which was completed on Sep- 
tember 11, 1945, also the future use of the 
former railroad right-of-way running through 
a large part of said property, purchase of 
which was completed on September 20, 1945 
were submitted for consideration. 

The Commissioner who presented them 
called attention to the fact that the 
Department of Military Affairs has expressed 
a willingness to turn over to the Commission 
an area of approximately 80.5 acres at Cold 
Springs, an interior holding, for such use as 
we may desire. 

He further reported that the rails and the 
best ties have been removed from the old 
railroad grade and that numerous sportsmen 
have been using it in its present condition 
for some months to gain access to the area 
He recommended that until such time as the 
Commission can put the roadway in proper 
ccndition so as to make it safe for public 
trevel the entrance to these State Game 
Lands at the west end be closed and the 
road used for administrative purposes only, 
with a reasonable time allowed for the re- 
moval of the remaining ties, one or mor 
camps, etc. 

The Commissioner indicated that in all 
probability the military authorities may de- 
sire to rebuild the road running through the 
property for military use, or that the State 
Highway Department or the County of 
Dauphin might desire to build a suitable 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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road through the area to connect with a 
proposed improved road leading from Indian- 
town Gap Military Reservation to Cold 
Springs; also that one or more suitable refuge 
units should be established as soon as areas 
can be agreed upon, the number of such 
units being somewhat dependent upon 
whether this road will be open to general 
public travel from the west entrance to Cold 
Springs or opened only part way. He sug- 
gested that the Commission cooperate with 
the Board of Fish Commissioners by per- 
mitting that Department to improve Stony 
Creek for fishing purposes in such a manner 
as may be compatible with the policies of 
the Game Commission, 

After a full discussion, the Commission, 
upon motion made, seconded and adopted, 
agreed that it would be willing to permit 
the opening of the road for public use pro- 
vided the State or the County desires to 
build and maintain a highway through the 
area; that in the meantime the road be closed 
to public use; that the Commission cooperate 
with the Board of Fish Commissioners in the 
manner outlined; and that in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion it could not utilize advan- 
tageously the property at Cold Springs or 
justify the expenditure of funds in the res- 
toration of buildings thereon for the accom- 
modation of hunters, because the law does 
not authorize expenditures for operation of 
hunting accommodations, but that the Com- 
mission would be willing to assume respon- 
sibility for the general administration of said 
interior holding and allow the public to use 
it for hunting and fishing, but not for over- 
night camping. 
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Trailers. A suggestion was made by a 
Commissioner that single-wheeled trailers be 
purchased if possible for the use of each 
Game Protector for hauling feed, transport- 
ing game, etc. The desirability of acquiring 
a number of rototillers for use in planting 
food plots was also considered, and the 
possibilities of securing both these items 
and other desirable equipment will be ex- 
plored further. 

Valley Forge Hospital Project. Another 
Commissioner outlined a proposal by the 
Southeastern Division of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs to sponsor 
a regulated shooting grounds project for re- 
habilitating veterans at Valley Forge Gen- 
eral Hospital, Phoenixville. Individuals and 
organizations have agreed to contribute both 
ringneck pheasants and funds for the pur- 
chase of additional pheasants. The Commis- 
sion’s cooperation was requested. 

It was agreed such cooperation shall be 
extended so long as it does not involve the 
use of pheasants reared to maturity at any 
of the State Game Farms, and that the 
Commission offer to furnish the Valley Forge 
Hospital such number of day-old pheasant 
chicks next spring as they may be able to 
handle successfully to be raised for use on 
such rehabilitation project. 

Cooperation With Conservation Committee. 
A communication from Governor Martin ask- 
ing the Commission to designate someone to 
cooperate with the Post War Planning Com- 
mission and the Conservation Committee 
recently designated was presented and it 
was agreed that the Executive Director shall 
represent the Commission in such matters. 





Mountain Music 


He had learned that a white-faced cow 
will fight man or beast to protect her young 
and that a hound can’t run the line when a 
white-faced cow is on his tail. There was 
a slight loss, and then Eagle’s turkey mouth 
advertised the fact that “He’s gone this way. 
Follow me”. 

Again the pack took up the cry: Drum’s 
roll, Major’s wild goose call, Jake’s tenor, 
FDR’s chop—all these and more made music 
that will last in my memory for years to 
come. Down the canyon I heard an owl 
cussing all wolf hunters in general and Bill 
and me in particular. Up the canyon about 
a quarter of a mile I could hear a Whip- 
Poor-Will tuning up to serenade his girl 
friend. 

A cow bawled over on the prairie. A tree 
frog opened up with his dime’s worth. The 
crickets started their choir, and across the 
canyon I could hear that pulsing throb of an 
oil well as it rhythmetically pumped ‘Black 
Gold’ from the Osage Hills. 

From the West came sweet music to a 
hunter’s ears—a pack in full cry. Quicker 
than a Nazi can say ‘Heil Hitler’ those hounds 
bayed. Bill snapped on his flashlight and 
tore off toward the canyon like a turpentined 
cat. I took off right behind him like a Rhode 
Island Red hen after a June bug. I arrived 
there at the climax of a good wolf race, 
breathless and with throbbing heart. I saw 
a snarling wolf in the beam of Bill’s light. 
Seemingly he knew that he had met his 
Waterloo. His evil eyes flashed their mes- 
Sage of hate, his wicked fangs flashed at an 
overly-anxious Walker. 

These Walkers are bred not only to trail, 


(Continued from page 19) 
jump, and run a wolf, but to kill at the end 
of the chase as well. The Oklahoma Kid 


made his bid for a hero’s medal and got his 
left ear lit. FDR took his prey from behind 


_ and grabbed him by the ham. The Oklahoma 


Kid bored in, blood streaming from his 
slashed ear, jaws yawning, jowls slavering, 
fangs bared, his eyes hot with hatred. Those 
powerful jaws closed on an _ unprotected 
throat. There was a guttural growl of pain, 
hate, and terror welling up from a heaving 
chest. It was echoed by a gurgle of blood 
in the throat of the hound. This fight was 
to the death; survival of the fittest—the law 
of fang and claw. 

Needless to say the pack stretched that 
wolf out in short order. Each Walker tasting 





Corporal Louis 
Land Manager, Washington County, standing be- 
side deer crossing sign on the Autobohn High- 
way near Bonn, Germany. 


D. Mostoller, former Game 


‘ who told me there are several 


MORE GAME AND BETTER 


HUNTING 
(Continued from Page 14) 

they drop their eggs promiscuously, whereas 
acclimated birds nest normally. The birds 
released in August and September are placed 
in the field when cover and food are at their 
maximum. They learn to feed on grass- 
hoppers, then gradually turn to grain, seeds, 
berries and fruit. When winter arrives, they 
have discovered the locations of the best 
cover and food and they have developed 
the renowned craftiness of native birds..“The 
loss to predators of summer stocked birds 
will not offset the gain in the number of 
birds released,” Jake argues. 

The most productive ringneck country is 
the great standing corn belt of the Mid West 
where every farm has a huge game plot, 
and as a result there are a number of birds 
in the acre. Interesting ringneck pheasant 
hunting is provided where there is one bird 
per acre. By means of the refuge game 
plot system, this supply can be developed and 
maintained practically anywhere within the 
range, but it can be greatly exceeded in a 
limestone environment. The carrying capac- 
ity of any area outside of the standing corn 
belt can be increased at least 50%. The 
supply of game has a tendency to increase 
proportionately with the carrying capacity 
of the land although in some cases stocking 
is advisable. Judicious management is cer- 
tain to provide more birds and more inter- 
esting hunting, just as it has done on these 
two farms, as well as on my own farm, 
which is managed along similar lines. If 
a large territory or a block of farms is 
involved possibilities increase. The fact 
remains, we can improve the bird supply 
and we can improve hunting just as Ducks 
Unlimited accomplished that very thing with 
our migratory waterfowl. 

To quote the Great Teacher and apply his 
message to conservation, “sow that ye may 
reap.” 





his blood; each having a few of his bristles 
between his teeth. Finally the carcass lay 
lifeless, one wolf less to prey upon calves, 
pigs, sheep, chickens, and turkeys. The 
hounds stepped back, licking their chops, 
panting, blood flecks showing on their white 
coats, 

“Four hours and seventeen minutes”, said 
Bill, “From Fly’s strike to the kill.” 


“T have been transferred to the 288th Engrs. 
and request that you change my address so that 
I may continue to receive the GAME NEWS. 

“With the hunting season fast approaching, 
needless to say I am very homesick for the hills 
of Pennsylvania. I imagine the leaves are col- 
ored beautifully by now, and it won't be long 
‘till you’ll hear dogs barking on the trails again. 

“There are very few rabbits in this area, near 
Dachan, most of them being jackrabbits. The 
deer, however, are very plentifuland the farmers 
are constantly complaining to the “Military 
Government” about them destroying the crops. 
I saw seven, in a short drive here along the 
main road so I can easily understand why the 
farmers complain, having no weapons to kill 
any of them. 

“We are required to have licenses to hunt, 
and I haven’t had time to obtain mine as yet. 
However, we have had plenty of venison the 
past few days here in the kitchen, the reason 
being some hunters have the fever and have 
obtained licenses. 

“Yesterday I met a hunter from Kittanning 
Pennsylvania 
hunters in his unit, and they bagged nine or 
ten already. 

“T’ll write you later and let you know if I 
have eny luck,”—Cpl. Kern Smith, 13094796, Co. 
B., 288th Engr. (c) Bn., APO 403, c/o P. M. 
New York. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Pennsylvania Game News published monthly 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for October, 1945. 


State of Pennsylvania } 
County of Dauphin ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of the Pennsylvania Game News 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Editor, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, the name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afflant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct. or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other sécurities than as s0 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding 
the date shown above is (This infor- 
mation is requiredfrom daily publications only.) 

LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
day of September, 1945. 

(Seal.) LUCILLE A. STROUP. 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 5, 1947.) 


Lost: On Route 22 between Ephrata and 
Lancaster at Oregon, Pa., on the Garman farm, 
November 1, one liver and white pointer. Solid 
liver head with small dash of white between 
the eyes, large liver saddle over back and spot 
on right side of body. A tall slender dog, one 
year old wearing collar with brass plate bearing 
the name of H. G. Garman, 2315 Logan St., 
Harrisburg. Liberal reward for information or 


return.—R. Otis Carpenter, 352 S. Cameron St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. . : 
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OFFICIAL 1945 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 A. M. 
to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. Raccoons may 
be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Seasons 
two days’ bag) D Close 
Ruffed Grouse ° 8 
Quail, Bobwhite 
Hungarian Partridges 
Wild Turkeys (See 7 counties closed)* ....... ~~ 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ....... eccccccece 
Rabbits, Cottontail 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox 
Squirrels, anak ae 1.. Sept. 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) tember 30, 1 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) | 6 Dec. 17.. Jan. 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... } veoe OCb. [22.. Feb. 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)® .. cece a. Bee ee 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ---. July 1.. Sept. 30 
Bear, over one year old, by individual Te eer 1 N 26.. Nov 
Bear, a8 above, by hunting party of three or more +++ NOV. -« Nov. 
Deer, male with two or more pointe to one antler 
(Statewide), also antlerless deer in that part 
of southeastern Pennsylvania designated* .. 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk. 


eeeeeeeee @ereee 


. Dec. .. Dec. 


FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


Minks, Skunks and Otters® ..........seeeee eHecece ° ---- Nov. 1.. Feb. 
ces 1.. Feb. 

és 2.... Feb. 15.. Mar. 
SiWikh Vile ceeeee on Unprotected until September 30, 


Muskrats (By traps only)* .. 
Beavers (By traps only)* 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Snyder, Tioga and Warren closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M., on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Deer, Southeastern Pennsylvania, Combined Season—Both sexes, spike bucks excepted, may be 
killed in the counties of Lancaster, Chester, Montgomery, Delaware, Philadelphia and 
Bucks, also those parts of Dauphin, Lebanon, Berks, Lehigh and Northampton Counties 
lying south of U. S. Highway Route No. 22, leading from Harrisburg to Easton, during the 
regular season without special permits. A hunter may kill only one deer and the regular 
hunting party limit applies. 


Beavers—Statewide trapping permitted, except where dams are posted by Commission. Non- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps 
must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established beaver house. 
Trappers are required to keep tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification 
without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9. A. M. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. .The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


Snares—No counties open to use of snares. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—FEDERAL SEASONS sein 
Open Seasons 
(Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Sora 


Wild Duck. except American and Redbreasted Mergansers 
(See Exceptions)* 

American and Redbreasted Mergansers 

Wild Geese and Brant 


Oct. 13-Dec. 31 


Oct. 10-Oct. 24 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 10 shall not include more than one (1) Wood ~ 
Duck. In addition to the daily limit for Geese or Brant, 4 Blue Geese and Snow Geese 
(either singly or in the aggregate), may be taken. Possession Limit: Ducks, Geese, Brant 
and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on opening day), but only one (1) Wood Duck. 
No possession limit after first day on American and Redbreasted Mergansers. Other mi- 
gratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after season. 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross's Geese and Swans. 


Shooting Hours—(Eastern Standard Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of re- 
spective open seasons to October 31 inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; No- 
vember 1, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; November 2 to end of respective seasons 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
(unless sunset occurs earlier, when Federal] sunset regulation automatically applies). 
Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the Delaware 
River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Palls to the Delaware State line — 
not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or blinds at least 100 
yards from shore, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to sunset regulation applies * 
throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting before 9 A. M. * 
is unlawful. 
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